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THIS BOOK will simplify 
your job of choosing Valves 


for Public Works projects 


HUNDREDS of architects | T ©; AY s Ss} 


soon will be working on 
Public Works projects. unusually 


Schools, post offices, hos- complete data 
pitals, airports ... jobs of 

many kinds will be started .. . but each one will re- 
quire valves. 

Choosing valves which will best suit the requirements 
of these jobs will be a simpler task if the new Jenkins 
Catalog is used. For this 264-page book does more 
than cover the 400 separate Jenkins Valves which meet 
practically any need in valves for engineering, general 
industrial or plumbing and heating service. It gives 
unusually complete data on the design and construc- 
tion of each valve, and the service and manner in 
which it should be used. Also a separate large sec- 
tion is devoted to useful engineering data on 
valves and the problems of valve layouts and 
service. 

Use this new Calalog. It is bound to save your 
time. Of even greater importance, when you select 
valves from it you assure a lifetime of trouble-free 
valve performance for the client. Jenkins’ half 
century of specialization in the manufacture of 
fine valves backs your specification. 

JENKINS BROS., 80 White Street, New York, N.Y.; 510 Main Street 
Bridgeport, Conn.; 524 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; 133 North 


Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 646 Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIL; 
JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, England 


Jenkins Valves 


BRONZE—IRON—STEEL SINCE 1864 


JENKINS VALVES ARE ALWAYS MARKED WITH THE 


ae 


MORE THAN 
A CATALOG 


A 264-Page 
MANUAL 


rn 
Answers all 


Ala: tier 
about valves 


and 


valve layout. 


“DIAMOND” 








Doors Yon + Slam 
rrontats WY on f crack 


with NEWTON PIVOT CHECKS 


Desicnep specifically for toilet stall doors. the Newton Pivot for Public Buildings 
Check maintains positive control of the door from start to stop: NEWTON PIVOT CHECKS HAVE 
prevents slamming and the consequent damage or racking of the BEEN SPECIFIED OR USED ON 
partition or frontal. THE FOLLOWING . 
; = sh , i 
Modern and compact in design, Newton Pivot Checks are . ; aia 
American Embassy Paris, France 
built to stand hard use and abuse. Complete, sturdy door 
Brookline High School Brookline, Vass. 


checking mechanisms, they are widely used in school wash- 
. “yas a i Cambridge County Courthouse Cambridge, Mass. 
rooms and other public buildings where service is most severe. . Fee ambridge, M 


Christian Science Pub. Soc. Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
Doors are held all the way open or all the way closed. The East Liberty Presbyterian Church Pittsburgh, Pa. 
operation is quiet, smooth and efficient. Speed adjustments are Pe 
I 1 ' “e : Girls’ High School Dorchester, \lass. 
available to suit all requirements. 
Harvard College Cambridge, \lass. 
Write today for complete information, bulletin and prices to Jewish Home for Aged Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Melrose High School Melrose, Vass. 
Metropolitan State Hospital Waltham, Mass. 
Municipal Auditorium St. Louis, Mo. 
Easily applied Norfolk Prison Colony Norfolk, Mass. 
to all frontal ma- , 
terials — marble, No. Dakota State Capitol Bismarck, \. D. 


glass, slate, vitro- 


lite, ete.. with 


wood or metal 


doors. 


Standard for 
14” frontals and 
1144” doors. Can be 
furnished for 
other thicknesses 
of frontals and 


doors. 








Park Department, Field Houses (3) Boston, Mass. 
St. Francis Home for Aged Woonsocket, R. I. 
Saugus High School Saugus, Vass. 


Springfield Safe Deposit & Tr. Co. 
Springtield, \lass. 


Topstield School Topsfield, Mass. 
Union Club New York, \. Y. 
Worcester Art \luseum Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester War Memorial Worcester, \lass. 


C. H. NEWTON & CO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Indian Schools 
Sir: 

In your valuable ‘ Pre-issue Bulletin” 
September Public Works Reference Num 
ber you stated that the Department of 
Indian affairs of the Federal Government 
will probably build over six hundred schools. 

| desire to find out to whom or what de- 
partment of the government to apply for 
the architectural work on Indian schools. 

FLoyp A. NARAMORE 

Seattle 

\rchitectural appointments for Indian 
schools are given out through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., John Collier, Commis- 
sioner. Mayers, Murray & Phillip, New York, 
have been named supervising architects for 
the work. ED. 


That Housingometer 
er: 

The Jlousingometer presented in the 
\ugust number of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForUM seems a little too inflexible to be 
universally used as a slide rule for housing. 

The equation used in this instance was 

11.4 =$M+ (Room cost * T) + 
[Land cost per room X (T +.025)| 

Here there are, besides X, four unknown 
quantities, and two more would have been 
necessary, if the vacancies had not been 
assumed at 5 per cent, and the tax rate at 
2% per cent. Before arriving at the slide 
rule chart more of the unknowns had to be 
converted into figures. An error in these 
assumptions would render the J//ousing 
ometer useless in its present form. 

In discussing the building costs it was 
stated that any great change in these costs 
requires the setting up of a new /ousing- 
ometer, but 
cost per cubic foot used in the table of cost 
factors The per room is 
listed, but it will be noted that this is the 
same for two-story and three-story build- 
ings, despite the fact that a two-story 
structure will have 50 per cent more cellar 


no mention was made of the 


assumed. cost 


per room than one or three stories. 

Under the heading of annual mainte- 
nance charges, a six-story elevator building, 
non-fireproof, is rated at $50 per room. To 
change to fireproof construction and add 
two increases this figure by $4, 
according to the table. Surely a steel and 
concrete building would not be more costly 
to maintain than a brick and frame struc- 
ture. Also, a fireproof apartment has a 
longer life, and consequently its mortgage 
can carry a lower rate of amortization, but 
the chart takes no cognizance of that fact. 
Che Jlousingometer seems to favor non 


stories 


hrepre of construction. 

Store values are mentioned in the discus- 
sion, but no method of determining how 
they will reduce the room rents is given. A 
project of any size should include stores and 


a note that they will reduce the rents by 
between 50 cents and $1 is hardly suf 
ficient. 

Of course, the answer to the objections 
noted above is to draw up a new chart with 
revised This, however, will not 
overcome the fundamental difficulty. Some- 
one else would object to the revised figures; 
the the rental factors are 
controversial to confined within 
limits of such a Housingometer. A proper 
slide rule for housing would estimate rents 


hgures. 


values of too 


be the 


through a wide range of factor variations. 
ALFRED M. Butts 
Nex York 
Bitten Loan Officials 
Sir: 
| read with much interest the 
entitled ““A Building and Loan Society at 
Work,” in THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM of 
July. 
The analysis of the present situation of 
thereof, 


article 


such associations and the causes 
constitutes a true picture and a fair criti- 
cism, and, I might add, a timely warning. 

You say very truly that such corpora- 
tions, loaning funds only on long term 
mortgages, were never equipped to accept 
money of investors, as distinguished from 
savers, On a promise, express or implied, to 
repay it on demand. The attempt to enter 
this phase of the banking business brought 
upon these corporations demands they 
could not meet. 

It proves that the officials of these cor- 
porations were stung by the same vicious 
bug that brought on the 1929 debacle. 

oe 
Sir: 

[ want to express to you my appreciation 
of the very helpful information on subjects 
of interest now coming to the subscribers 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum. This is a 
magazine that anyone in the _ building 
business cannot afford to be without. We 
look month to the new 


numbers. 


forward every 


A. W. ALLEN 
Allen Lumber Co., Peoria, IIl. 


Quotable 
Sir: 

My congratulations on THE ARCHI- 
rECTURAL Forum. It undoubtedly is the 
finest thing of its sort that has ever been 
done in this country. I’m doing everything 
in my power to call it to the attention of 
real estate men and builders in Indianapolis. 
Naturally, ‘ Building Money”’ hits us right 
between the eyes. I’m taking the liberty 
of quoting from it in almost every issue of 
our Indiana Real Estate Journal. Here's 
wishes that the book will obtain what good 
luck it deserves. 

LAWRENCE G. HOLMES 
Executive Secretary 
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Difficulties in Iraq 
Sir: 

Our subscription has expired, and if we 
have failed to renew (as we have so failed 
it is not because we were not thoroughly 
pleased with the A.F., but because our 
exchequer has been getting thinner and 
thinner. As a matter of fact, our former 
subscription was a gift (by request) and as 
soon as we see a likely prospect for another 
such suggestion, you may be sure that we 
shall come trooping back to you. 
With a view to making the desired building 
the acme of architectural perfection, we 
are continuing in the interim to gather all 
the information about materials and new 
devices that we can. 

We have gone through the numbers of 
the A.F. which we possess and scanned the 
advertisements and manufacturers’ pub- 
lications in search of things that might prove 
useful to us. 

Here I pause to tell you that during an 
interruption in the writing of this letter I 
chanced to tell the President of the school 
about it and its contents. Immediately he 
authorized a subscription to the A. F. . . 

Maybe you wonder why we don’t get a 
local architect to handle all this for us. 
Well, in the first place, we haven’t been 
able to find an architect here in the Ameri- 
can sense of that word. Secondly, those 
contractors who do set themselves up for 
architects seem totally unconcerned about 
the modern building improvements that 
have revolutionized the field. Thirdly, 
building is going through something of an 
evolution here in the sense that some people 
are trying European (or American) style 
houses instead of the traditional open- 
court houses. The problem is complicated 
by the fact that the average daily maximum 
temperature here during July and August 
is 110° in the shade, which means that 
some days we have it over 120°. You can’t 
blame a man for wanting to give some 
personal thought and attention to his 
building in such circumstances. 

Again, the only local building material of 
any worth is a yellow brick. Steel beams 
are imported, from England for the most 
part. Wood is very expensive, as it is 
brought from India; besides, the intense 
summer heat plays havoc with the wood. 
That’s why we're interested in steel win- 
dows and doors: the frequent local dust 
storms make air-tight windows and doors 
a necessity. 

If, in the light of the above, you know of 
any manufacturers whose products might 
be of help to us in solving our particular 
problems in the building of our school and 
residence, and you should care to put them 
on our trail, we should be happy to be an 
object of their attention. 

I hope I haven’t bored you by this long 
letter. If I have, take consolation in the 
knowledge that the influence of the A. F. 
is making itself felt on this side of the world. 

EDWARD F. Mapbaras, S.]. 


American Jesuits, Baghdad College 
Baghdad, Iraq 
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3 TO M EM BE RS of State Boards, Regional Advisors, the 
Federal Planning Board, the Public Works Administrator and the 2,000 
Architects who will direct public works building: 


re: Greed of Kecovery 


Today’s Public Enemy Number One 
| is—de/ay ! 
: The nation’s complex recovery machin- 
ery must move quick/y. It must not be 
bogged down by the failure of any part 
to keep step. 
Especially is this true of the Public 
Works program. Building must go ahead. 





Supplies —equipment— must be readily WIRE AND CONDUIT 


available. Naturally, the role of supplier 





POST OFFICES. CITY, will be a vitally important one. 
COUNTY AND The Graybar Electric Company— Se ad 
STATE BUILDINGS America’s oldest and largest distributor 
of everything electrical —offers its coop- 1 
eration. Through its nation-wide system \ ‘ 
of warehouses, Graybar is especially fitted Ss sf 
to supply electrical materials for public 
works projects everywhere—gquick/y, eco- LIGHTING FIXTURES 
nomically. From its vast stock of 60,000 
items it can readily supply avy and a//types 
of electrical equipment. 

Graybar represents a business tradition 





HOUSING PROJECTS that goes back 64 years. A consistent 
tradition of gua/- 





ity materials, good 













SIGNALLING 
(| baR wages, and good 
ta y a working conditions. 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG. N. Y. 
dl, 
—— 





atti MOTORS AND CONTROL 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Speed the Act 
Sir 

Chis letter is written to you by an archi- 
tect who happens at the moment to be 
Mayor of Madison, Wisconsin. Madison is 
a city of 60,000 population and is located in 
the center of an extremely wealthy agri 
cultural territory; is the capital city of the 
State of Wisconsin with its thousands of 
State employes; is the site of the University 
of Wisconsin, a university of 8,000 students 
with its large staff of instructors and em 
ployes; is the site of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, a Federal Government institu 
tion with a payroll of $400,000 annually; 
together with the other business interests 
naturally flowing to a city so fortunately 
situated. 

Because of the fact that this depression 
has extended through such a long period of 
time, governmental employes had to take 
reductions in salaries. | have no fault to 
find with this procedure; it obviously was a 
necessity. The results of these cuts, to 
gether with the natural consequences of the 
depression, has brought these results: 

\ very careful census taken of the entire 
male population 18 years and over by 
competent census-takers, under my dire 
tion, showed in 10,000 
males employed and 5,000 idle. The poor 


relief is handled by Dane County authori- 


round numbers 


ties and, notwithstanding the apparent in 
crease in business as reported by the press, 
the cost for relief last month was $93,000 
against an expenditure of $40,000 when | 
came into office in November of last year. 

It is evident that the cost of relief will 
materially increase unless work is provided. 
If this is the situation in a city such as 
Madison, which is so fortunately situated, 
I can appreciate how serious the situation 
must exist in many localities. 

This morning I received from my archi- 
tectural office your pre-issue bulletin, 
September Public Works Reference Num- 
ber of THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum. This 
bulletin, as I read it, when received by the 
architects of the United States, will bolster 
up their hope for the future. May I now 
relate my experience to date with this Act, 
and from reading the above part of my 
letter you will realize how concerned I am 
in its functioning properly. 

Before this Act was passed on June 16, 
as Mayor of this city, I received bulletins 
and telegrams from Washington requesting 
information as to the amount of work I 
might be able to stimulate under such an 
Act, and the suggestions that plans and 
specifications be drawn for such work so 
that it could proceed instantly upon the 
passage of the Act. 

At about the time the Act was receiving 
final consideration a conference was held in 
Chicago, from June 12 to 15, at which the 


secretaries of the various State sections of 
the American Waterworks 
were invited to attend. . 

which was made to the men in attendance 


Associations 
The appeal 


at that time was to see that all possible 
public works projects were instituted in 
their sections, and it was definitely stated 
that the Federal would 
liberal with its loaning of the funds with 
which to construct the projects, that all 
red would cut and effort 
made to start work immediately. The state- 
ment was made at this meeting that the 
Government felt that a dollar spent before 


Government be 


tape be every 


the first of the year was of more value than 
two dollars spent next year. 

It was emphasized that this Act would 
provide money on much more liberal terms 
than those provided by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act and that the self- 
liquidating feature had been eliminated. A 
statement was also made that the organi- 
zation of the various State Administrators 
was 85 per cent complete and that they 
would be appointed within ten days. The 
papers were filled with this good news and 
thousands of idle took new hope with the 
thoughts that they would soon have a job. 

Being located at the seat of the State 
(Government, each Monday I would call 
the Governor asking if he had any news 
regarding the appointments of the Federal 
men 
made and who would handle the matter of 


to whom applications were to be 


making the grants and loaning the money 

six weeks went by. On July 26, the State 
\dvisory Committee of three members was 
appointed after the meeting in Chicago. 
after this committee 
presented our petition 


Immediately was 


appointed we for 
approval of the projects for which we had 
made arrangements late in June. After 
two weeks’ time it was discovered that this 
committee had no authority to pass finally 
upon that a Public 
Works Administration Engineer would be 
appointed by the Federal Government to 


these pre jects and 


approve these projects before they could 
be finally approved in Washington, and 
that man had not as yet been appointed. 

On August 11, an article appeared in the 
press at Madison that James L. Ferebee 
was to have that appointment. We got in 
touch with Mr. Ferebee and he said that 
he had seen the items in the newspapers 
and that as soon as the definite appoint 
ment was received he would come to Madi 
son. On August 14, he came to Madison and 
on the 18th requested that further in- 
formation was required by the Government, 
which we promptly furnished, this time to 
Mr. Ferebee. 

When the State Advisory 
went to Washington, prior to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ferebee, Mr. Theodore Lewis, 
executive secretary of the Governor, made 


Committee 
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the trip as the Governor's representative 
Mr. Lewis advised us on his return tha 
the securities which the city must offer ha 
to be extremely high class and that th 
self-liquidating feature was again in the 
foreground. In discussing Title 2 of th 
Public Recovery Act Mr. Harold Ickes 
Federal Administrator, emphasized again 
the self-liquidating feature. 

Mr. Ferebee is now in Washington with 
our projects and from all I can learn from 
talking with officials who have been in 
Washington, I will be very much surprised 
if these projects are approved before snow 
flies in Wisconsin. 

[ notice in your statement that the bill 
automatically dies within 24 months. My 
hope is that it gets started within 24 months 
The writer wonders how much benefit the 
architects of the country will receive from 
this Act. I, personally, know that it is not, 
in the form now being administered, any- 
where near the original intention of the law 
as I first sensed it. The restrictions placed 
by the Government upon the obtaining of 
this money are getting so severe that few 
governmental agencies will be able to take 
advantage of it. 

This letter is written with a_ twofold 
purpose: first, that you, as editor of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, can contact some 
of the officials nearer the top and give them 
an appreciation of what the true facts are, 
and, secondly, that you temper your arti- 
cles so that too much hope is not given to 
the architects of this country as to the 
benefits they will receive from this Relief 
Act. 

JAMEs R. Law 
Mayor 
Madison, Wis. 


More on Building Money 
Sir: 
THE 


cover to 


I read the current issue of 
ARCHITECTURAL ForuM from 
cover and in my opinion it is the best 
balanced issue which has come out, espe- 
cially the “ Building Money”’ section. 
A. R. CLaAs 
Holabird @ Root, Chicago 

Sir: 

. May I add my voice to the host of 
those who find in “Building Money” a 
needed answer to a long-felt want? The 
July issue is superb. ; 
HAMILTON BEATTY 
Madison, Ws. 


Sir: 

I have given orders to have your maga- 
this office. The 
architectural 


regularly to 
changing of this purely 
magazine to a monthly publication of in- 
terest to all real estate owners and agents 
throughout the United States was a splendid 
idea; and speaking for our firm, I can state 
with assurance both its news and reference 
our 


zine sent 


features will be of constant use to 


members. 
HAROLD H. EGAN 
Harold H, Egan & Co., Chicago 
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WE DO OUR PART 


KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL, A L.A. 
Editor 


JOHN CUSHMAN FISTERE 


RUTH GOODHUE 
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Frontispiece: Work ok e/a a Sila 
ARTICLES AND PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS 

Public Works in the New Deal 

The Gist of the Act... 

Special Board: Federal De pt. Chart 

NRA Administration Chart 

Who’s Who 

State Engineers List 

The Planning Board 

The Housing Board 

Housing Circular No. 4 

Public Works — or Bust 

Planning the Project 
Courthouses: Ramsey C ‘ounty ( ‘ourthouse and St. “Paul City Hall. Ellerbe § Co.., 

irchts., Holabird § Root, Associate Architects 


AUTHOR oR ARCHITECT 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes 


David Cushman Coyle 


Chart and Text 

Santa Barbara County Courthouse 
Midland County Courthouse 
Cochise County Courthouse . Roy Place 
Jackson C ee Courthouse Keene 4 Simpson, Wight d Wright, 

Frederick C. Gunn, Associated Architects, Edward F. Neild. Consulting Architect 
Courthouse Details . en ene) E 

Office Buildings: Westchester County Office Building 
Baltimore Municipal Office Building 

City and Town Halls: Chart and Text 
Beverly Hills City Hall 


William Mooser Co. 
Voelcker § Diron, Ine. 


Vorris § O'Connor 
William H. Emory, Jr. 


Koerner §& Gage, Architects 

fustin § Ashley, Consulting Architects 
Cameron Clark 

W. Orrin Bartlett 

Granville W. Derter 


Bryan Memorial Town Hall 
Glen Ridge Municipal Building 
Memorial Municipal Building 
Police Stations: Chart and Text... 
Hollywood Police Station and Branch Hospital . 
Troop Kk Barracks 
New York Training Se hool for Boys 
Police Station Details 
Fire Stations: Chart and Text 
Washington Fire Station Cameron Clark 
Kast Orange Fire Headquarters _. W. Frank Bower. Jr. 
Residential District Fire Station, Los Angeles Board of Public Works 
Belvedere Fire Station Board of Public Works 
Fire House Details 
Airports: Chart and Te xt. 
Administration Building, Randolph Field iilee B. and Robert M. Ayres 
Roosevelt Field Hangar, and Restaurant . Kenneth Franzheim 
Mines Field Municipal Airport Board of Public Works 
Power Houses and Dams: Southern California Edison Co. 
Central Maine Power Co., Lewiston Plant 
Lake Springfield Power Plant 
Eagle Pass Hydro-Plant 
Susquehanna Power Co., Conowingo Station 
Rock Island Development ee Rs 
Waterworks Buildings: Erie, Pa. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Board of Public Works 
William FE. Haugaard 
William EF. Haugaard 


John Calvin Stevens 


York, Pa. i atl . Palmer §& Landin 
Recreational Projects: ~Wannsee Bathing Beach Franz Wagner 
Westchester County Park System i C. F. Loyd, Designer 


Gilmore D. Clark, Landscape Architect 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley 

C. F. Loyd, Designer 

Kenneth Murchison 


Brookline re Golf Course 
Saxon Woods Golf Course 

‘*Hors de Concours”. 

Post Offices: Chart and Text , 
Hartford Post Office 
Stockton Post Office 


Valmfeldt, Adams § Prentice 

Bliss §& Fairweather, Architects 

How ard G. Bissell, Associate Architect 
Office of Supervising Architect 

Cram & Ferguson 

Offic e of Supervising Architect 

Office of Supervising Architect 


Erie Post Office 

Federal Building, Boston 

New York Parcel Post Building 
Salem Post Office 
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Los Angeles County General Hospital, Cali- 
fornia; 3,600 beds. Associated Architects: 
Edwin Bergstrom, Pierpont Davis, William 
Richards, Myron Hunt, Sumner P. Hunt 
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NOLITHS IN CONCRETE 


“The Architect of the Future Will Be 
the Man Who Knows His Concrete” 


The exterior of this building, except the en- 


‘¢ trance portal, is of MONOLITHIC CONCRETE 


ot 


Tut be 4 Pe 
Aas 43 P td Va 


i = cael —_ 


ca. id 


over a frame of structural steel. Surface forms 
were made of 4-inch tongue-and-groove lum- 
ber, edges chamfered 14 inch wide by M% inch 


deep to produce the horizontal shadow lines. 


Similar concrete construction and treatment 
are also suitable for smaller buildings — and 


offer importan t economies. 


Address Your Inquiries to Room 27 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION éoncrere roR PERMANENCE 
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PERMANENCY FROM EMERGENCY 


, the NRA program may seem to 
affect architects to a very minor degree. Actually 
no other program ever inaugurated by the govern- 
ment has held such immense possibilities for changes 
beneficial to the profession. At first reading the 
National Recovery Act may seem to indicate a 
temporary measure that means a comparatively few 
architectural commissions for post office and other 
government buildings and public works, plus a 
code establishing minimum wages and maximum 
hours for the architects’ employes, a code con- 
taining some provisions devised to eliminate various 
forms of unfair competition. To see only these 
features of the Act is to miss its real import. 

The Act is a declaration of government policy 
which if successful will be adopted as a permanent 
guiding principle for subsequent national develop- 
ment. The Act is a denial of the policy of latssez- 


faire, and a definite step toward a planned national 


economy through government guidance, regulation 
and control. 

A planned economy would mean a more stabilized 
building program, a minimum of speculation booms 
of over-building followed by complete stagnation. 
Public works, as in the present Act, will be planned 
to be built to take up the slack when private enter- 
prise lags. 

It is significant that the opening sentence of the 
duties of the Administrator read, ‘‘The Adminis- 
trator shall prepare a comprehensive program of 
public works . . .’’ As the immediate object of the 
Act is to get men back to work, projects had to be 
approved before any such program could be devel- 
oped. But the idea of correlated plans for the devel- 
opment of communities will grow under the guid- 
ance of the Planning Board * which is now at work. 
Local architects can render no better service to their 
communities (or to themselves) than that of assist- 
ing in determining the building needs of their 
respective community and collaborating in the 
development of a city, town or regional plan to fill 
these needs. Collectively the planned programs of 
building for the communities make the national 
plan. There is work for architects in thus planning 
their future work. Only continuous city planning 
for the communities’ changing needs can produce 
orderly and efficient development. 

* See page 158. 


Changes of more far-reaching import than is yet 
realized may be brought about by the NRA itself 
through its codes regulating labor. The codes will 
tend to lessen the labor-cost differential between 
industrial centers, thus making transportation costs 
a prime factor. This will tend to decentralize indus- 
tries, making new factories necessary near markets, 
even new “ Port Sunlight’’ communities for the new 
smaller factories. New hydro-electrical energy and 
its delivery to distant points will play its part in 
this trend. And new smaller factories and their 
community needs of housing, education, recreation 
and business will mean more opportunities for real 
architectural service. Increased purchasing power 
means new homes and the modernization of old ones. 

Slums and blighted areas in our present cities 
demand immediate attention, but they should be 
considered in relation to the plan of the future city 
as a whole. Slum clearance and low-cost housing 
projects are particularly favored by the NRA. 
Secretary Ickes’ message on the following page indi- 
cates that the building industry will not be the 
‘forgotten man”’ in future NRA appropriations. 
Any architect who can devise real low-cost housing 
and slum clearance, and form with others a limited- 
dividend corporation will be welcomed by the 
NRA Housing authorities with open arms. Circular 
No. 4 (reprinted in this issue) gives the information 
needed by the Administration before the loan can 
be approved. It indicates definitely and by implica- 
tion the action the architect and his confreres must 
take. 

These are the big architectural opportunities; 
they are not all. The NRA can immediately make 
grants and loans for the types of buildings shown 
and discussed in this Reference Number. Other 
types of buildings (presented in recent Reference 
Numbers) are eligible for loans. Read the Act. 
Hospitals are especially mentioned; schools too are 
eligible. The profession can not afford to sit waiting. 
The architect must make every effort to see that 
the loans are applied for at once. Only by seeing 
clearly the meaning of the National Recovery Act, 
and by doing their utmost to develop its potentiali- 
ties can the profession say ‘‘We Do Our Part.” 


Sieh NLL 


Editor. 
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NEW DEAL 


BY HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of Interior, Administrator of Public Works 


Our business is to put men to work, to do 
it quickly, and to do it intelligently. We 
must take men off relief rolls and put them 
on pay rolls. The inadequacy of ‘‘made 
work”’ just to keep the unemployed busy is 
obvious. The New Deal calls for the reem- 
ployment of men at their old trades on 
construction projects that are necessary for 
the public good. The Administration of 
Public Works is allotting over three billion 
dollars for the undertaking of such projects 
through loans and grants. To date $1,212,- 
864,697 have been allotted for various 
types of projects. 

Since speed of employment is the prime 
consideration, most of this money has been 
assigned to water works, highways, various 
government departments, ship building, etc. 
These projects were selected first because 
they could be started with the least loss of 
time. Now more plans for buildings are 
reaching the stage where they can _ be 
judged, approved and construction started. 

On August 17 $28,119,145 had been 
allotted to building projects (Federal build- 
ings and low-cost housing). As fast as build- 


ing projects can be examined as to their 
need and soundness they will be passed 
upon by the Special Board, the money 
allotted and men put to work. Each project 
must necessarily be judged on its own 
merits. The architects, engineers and con- 
tractors of the country can do their part 
by bringing the needed construction projects 
to their State Engineers’ attention, or in the 
case of housing to the Housing Director at 
Washington, promptly and in the form 
prescribed in the published circulars. With 
such cooperation the administration can 
function quickly in putting the building 
industry back to work. 

The Administration realizes that dollars 
spent for needed buildings have a more 
widespread economic effect than money 
spent on many other types of projects. 
Therefore in administering the public works 
sections relating to buildings we are mindful 
of the broad provisions of the Act and their 
bearing on the economic status and pur- 
chasing power of the millions who are 
dependent directly and indirectly on con- 
struction for their livelihood. 


THE GIST OF THE ACT 


An Act to encourage national industrial recovery, to foster fair competition, and to 


provide for the construction of certain useful public works, and for other purposes. 


ry. 

Puere are two parts of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, viz., Title I, Industrial Recovery, 
Title If, Public Works and Construction Projects. 
The well-publicized first section deals with codes, 
competition, wages and hours; the second deals 
with planning, construction, loans and grants. The 
Act should be read carefully by every architect, en- 
gineer, city planner, contractor and building money 
man. The second part especially affects every man 
in the building industry directly. In brief this Public 
Works portion of the Act is as follows: 

Sec. 201. Establishes a Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works, empowers the ‘* Ad- 
ministrator’’ to establish the agencies and to make 
appointments; to utilize existing agencies; to fix 
compensation. Permits the Administrator to ap- 
point experts, without regard to civil service laws; 
to make expenditures out of the funds of the Act to 
carry out its provision. Limits the life of the Act to 
two years (until June 16, 1935). 

Sec. 202. Establishes as eligible for funds all types 
of construction and building which serve the in- 
terests of the general public. 

‘The Administrator, under the direction of the 
President, shall prepare a comprehensive program 
of public works, which shall include among other 
things the following: (a) Construction, repair, and 
improvement of public highways and park ways, 
public buildings, and any publicly owned instru- 
mentalities and facilities; (b) conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources, including control, 
utilization, and purification of waters, prevention of 
soil or coastal erosion, development of water power, 
transmission of electrical energy, and construction 
of river and harbor improvements and flood con- 
trol. (c) any projects of the character hereto- 
fore constructed or carried on either directly by 
public authority or with public aid to serve the 
interests of the general public; (d) construction, 
reconstruction, alteration, or repair under public 
regulation or control of low-cost housing and slum 
clearance projects; (e) any project (other than those 
included in the foregoing classes) of any character 
heretofore eligible for loans under subsection (a) of 
section 201 of the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act of 1932, as amended, and paragraph (3) of 
such subsection (a) shall for such purposes be held 
to include loans for the construction or completion 
of hospitals the operation of which is partly financed 
from public funds, and of reservoirs and pumping 
plants and for the construction of dry docks. 
‘Sec. 203. (a) With a view to increasing employ- 
ment quickly (while reasonably securing any loans 


K 


made by the United States) the Presidént is author- 
ized and empowered, through the Administrator or 
through such other agencies as he may designate or 
create, (1) to construct, finance, or aid in the con- 
struction or financing of any public works project 
included in the program prepared pursuant to 
section ‘202; (2) upon such terms as the President 
shall prescribe, to make grants to States, munici- 
palities, or other public bodies for the construction, 
repair, or improvement of any such project, but no 
such grant shall be in excess of 30 per centum of the 
cost of the labor and materials employed upon such 
project; (3) to acquire by purchase, or to exercise of 
the power of eminent domain, any real or personal 
property in connection with the construction of any 
such project, and to sell any security acquired or 
any property so constructed or acquired or to lease 
any such property with or without the privilege of 
purchase. ’ (b) Provides for expenditures for 
travel and personal service. (c) Allows acquisition of 
sites for Federal public buildings. (d) Extends the 
benefits of the Act to ‘‘any State, county or munici- 
pality notwithstanding any . legal restriction 
or limitation on” its ‘‘right or power to borrow 
money or incur indebtedness.” 

Sec. 204 and Sec. 205 provide for emergency con- 
struction of highways and related projects. 

Sec. 206. Insures that on construction projects, 
(1) No convict labor, (2) thirty-hour week for labor, 
(3) wages to “ provide a standard of living in 
decency and comfort,” (4) establishes preference to 
ex-service men with dependents. 

Sec. 207. Provides ‘‘a means of financial assistance 
to persons under contract to perform such 
construction, to approve any assignment executed 
by such a contractor, with the written consent of 
the surety. ig 

(b) ‘‘Funds received by the contractor under ad- 
vances declared to be trust funds to be 
applied first to payments of claims of subcontrac- 
tors, architects, engineers, surveyors, laborers and 
material men 

Sec. 208 (Subsistence homesteads). ‘‘To provide 
for aiding the redistribution of the overbalance of 
population in industrial centers $25,000,000 
for making loans for and otherwise aiding in the 
purchase of subsistence homesteads. 

Sec. 209-219 deal with Rules and Regulations, 
Issue of Securities and Sinking Fund, and in detail 
with Employment and Relief Taxes. 

Sec. 220. Appropriation of $3,300,000,000. 

Sec. 301 stops R.F.C. approvals except as to com- 
mitments already made. 
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SPECIAL 


BOARD 


OF 


PUBLIC WORKS 


HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of the Interior, Chairman 


GEORGE H. DERN 


Secretary of War 


HOMER S. CUMMINGS 


{tlorney General 


DANIEL C. ROPER 


Secretary of Commerce 


HENRY WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture 


At the top of the pyramided Public Works Ad- 
ministration sits the Special Board of Public Works, 
determining policies, analyzing proposed expendi- 
tures, and coordinating Federal and non-Federal 
projects. Composed of regular administration offi- 


FEDERAL BLILDI 


Kxcept for the fact that all expenditures for govern- 
ment department buildings are included in the Public 
Works program, the organization for their adminis- 
tration is the same as it has been in the past. As 


VETERANS 
BUREAU 


| 


INTERIOR DEPT 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
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ARCHITECT 
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FRANCES PERKINS 


Secretary of Labor 


LEWIS DOUGLAS 
Director of the Budget 


LAWRENCE W. ROBERT, JR. 


Issistant Secretary of the Treasury 


COL. HENRY M. WAITE 


Deputy Administrator of Public Works 


cials, with the exception of Deputy Administrator 
Waite, it laid down the rules under which the pro- 
gram is being carried forward. The board meets 
regularly to speak or withhold the final word of 
approval on outgoing millions. 


NG ORGANIZATION 


TREASURY DEPT 


| 


shown in the chart below, the Treasury Department 
supervises work for all departments excluding War, 
Navy and the Interior, Veterans Bureau, District of Co- 
lumbia and Capitol and government office buildings. 
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REGIONAL 


REGION No. 1, Boston — (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut) — George William 
Lane, Jr., Lewiston, Maine. 

Son of one of Maine’s leading contrac- 
tors, Adviser Lane has, since he left high 
school 36 years ago, been associated with 
the bank of which he is now president, the 
Lewiston Trust Company. He is keenly 
interested in civic affairs, was once a State 
legislator. Mr. Lane owns a theater chain, 
and is treasurer of Bates College, a 32nd 
Degree Mason, an Elk, and a Democrat. 

REGION No. 2, NEW YorK — (New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania) — Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, 641 Washington Street, 
New York. 

As a politician, New York’s Secretary of 
State is regarded almost as highly as his 
good friend, Postmaster Farley. A member 
of the law firm of Goldwater & Flynn, he 
rules the Bronx Democracy. 

REGION No. 3, CuHiIcaGo — (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin) — 
Charles M. Moderwell, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Prominent in Chicago’s social and civic 
life, Adviser Moderwell has been in the coal 
business all his life, is now with the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. He was 
at one time president of Chicago’s Board 
of Education, and unlike most of his 
colleagues, is a Republican —a_ liberal 
one. 

REGION No. 4, Omana — (North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
lowa, Wyoming) — Frank W. Murphy, 402 
Post Office Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Asa lawyer and farm owner, Mr. Murphy 
has long been interested in guaranteed cost 
production as a farm relief measure. His 
appointment as Regional Adviser is par- 
tially traceable to his bolting Hoover to 
lead agricultural Roosevelt Republicans. 

REGION No. 5, PoRTLAND — (Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon) — Marshall 
Newton Dana, Oregon Journal, Portland. 

Through his newspaper Mr. Dana has 


ADVISERS 


been a powerful Democratic voice in the 
West. He is president of the National Rec- 
lamation Association, and was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Democratic Sena- 
torial nomination last fall. 

REGION No. 6, SAN Francisco — (Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona) — Justus S. 
Wardell, Russ Building, San Francisco. 

Al Smith had no stronger supporter, 
McAdoo no stronger opponent in California 
than Adviser Wardell. Following his defeat 
in the senatorial primary against McAdoo, 
he worked hard for Roosevelt. He was once 
a newspaper publisher. 

REGION No. 7, Fort WortH — (Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico) — Clifford B. 
Jones, Spur, Dickens Co., Texas. 

For S. M. Swenson & Sons, Mr. Jones 
manages the half million acres of Spur farm 
lands in Texas. Born in Colorado, educated 
in Missouri, he ranks high in the politics, 
civics and business of Western Texas. 

REGION No. 8, Kansas City — (Mis- 
souri, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas) — Vincent M. Miles, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

One of Arkansas’s most prominent Demo- 
crats, Adviser Miles has been a Committee- 
man for 17 years. He was defeated by Hattie 
Caraway in the contest for the senatorial 
seat of Mrs. Caraway’s late husband. 

REGION No. 9, ATLANTA — (Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Florida) 
— Henry T. McIntosh, Albany, Ga. 

Adviser McIntosh entered the Public 
Works picture late, as the successor to 
Monroe Johnson. He is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Albany Journal. 

REGION No. 10, RicHMoND — (Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina) 
George L. Radcliffe, Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Radcliffe is an able Baltimore banker 
after having been a successful teacher and 
lawyer. President Roosevelt was once a vice 
president of his bank. Mr. Radcliffe was 
Secretary of State (Md.) from 1919-21. 


In this gallery of Public Workers, reading left to right and then down, are (on opposite 
page) Ickes, Waite, Fleming, Robert, Kohn; and (on this page) Advisers Lane, Flynn, 
Moderwell, Murphy, Dana, Wardell, Jones, Miles, Radcliffe. McIntosh is absent. 
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ALABAMA 

Armour C. Polk, Birmingham. Graduate in civil 
engineering of V. M. I., 1899, R. P. I., 1903. As 
executive of engineering and construction com- 
panies, has recently had charge of construction 
throughout southeastern United States. 

ARIZONA 

Howard S. Reed, Phoenix. Consulting civil engineer 
engaged in general practice in Arizona and New 
Mexico. Former City Engineer, Phoenix, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS 

Alexander Allaire, Washington, D. C. Graduate of 
Stevens Institute of Technology. Experienced in 
general construction over 20-year period. 
CALIFORNIA 

Frank E. Trask, 304 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Consulting engineer specializing in water works, 
irrigation, valuation and rate cases. 

COLORADO 

(ceorge M. Bull, 3910 Perry St., Denver. Graduate 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Specialized in 
water supply and irrigation for past ten years. Has 
been Chief Engineer for Denver City Water Board. 
CONNECTICUT 

A. Hoffman, 19 P. O. Arcade, Bridgeport. 
(sraduated from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1917. Recently engaged in conception and 
execution of industrial projects involving steel and 
mill construction and heavy foundations. 


Leslie 


DELAWARE 
H. Fleming, Civil engineer, en- 
gaged in municipal water supply construction and 
operation. 


Charles Dover. 


FLORIDA 

James E. Cotton, 327 N. E. 18th St., Miami. 
(craduated from lowa State College in civil en- 
gineering. Has recently been engaged in construc- 
tion of wharves, docks, municipal buildings. 
(GAEORGIA 


J. Houston Johnston, 1186 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta. 
(‘raduated from University of Virginia in civil 
engineering. Recently in private practice as con- 
sulting engineer in the State of Georgia. 

IDAHO 

Ivan C. Crawford, College of Engineering, U niver- 
sity of Idaho, Mason City. Graduated from 
lL niversity of Colorado in civil engineering, 1915. 
Has been Dean of University of Idaho since 1923. 
ILLINOIS 

Wilfred W. DeBerard, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Mr. DeBerard is a sanitary, hydraulic and 
municipal engineer, recently a member of the Re- 
gional Planning Association of Chicago. 
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INDIANA 


Albert H. Hinkle, Highway Commission, Indian- 
apolis. Graduated from the State University in 
civil engineering, 1907. Specialized in highway 
construction and maintenance. 

Iowa 

P. Frank Hopkirs, Mason City. Civil engineer, 
specializing in the design and construction 
municipal utilities. Recently City Manager 
Mason City. 


of 
of 


KANSAS 

Robert J. Paulette, Salina. Consulting civil en- 
gineer. Graduated from University of Missouri, 
1912. Has specialized in municipal construction. 
KENTUCKY 


Robert V. L. Wright, Washington, D. C. Attended 
University of Maryland and Columbia University. 
Consulting engineer experienced particularly in 
municipal, public, utility and railroad projects. 
LOUISIANA 

Orloff Henry, 1811 Masonic Temple, New Orleans. 
Graduated from Tulane University, 1906. Was 
engaged in private practice as a consulting engineer. 
MAINE 

George M. Williamson, Washington, D. C. Grad- 
uate of Cornell University, special student at 
Colorado School of Mines. Has recently engaged in 
consulting practice in southwestern United States. 
MARYLAND 


Abel Wolman, 2411 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Consulting engineer. Graduated from Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1915. Has recently specialized as 
engineer in the sanitary field. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Col. Charles R. Boston. Graduated from 
Tufts in engineering. Subway and tunnel engineer, 
chairman of Boston’s Metropolitan planning di- 
vision, former postmaster of Boston, 


(sow, 


MICHIGAN 

Mortimer E. Cooley, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Formerly Dean of College of Engineering 
and Architecture, University of Michigan. Past 
Chief Engineer U.S. Navy. 

MINNESOTA 

William N. Carey, 96 Portland Ave., St. Paul. Mr. 
Carey is consulting engineer carrying on a general 
practice covering municipal, railroad, river and 
harbor developments and city planning. 

MUssIssIPPI 

George H. Wells, Washington, D. C. University of 
Virginia. General engineering experience, covering 
design and construction. Recently a member of the 
staff of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Company. 
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Hugh Miller, Washington, D. C. Graduated from 
Princeton University, 1901. Formerly Dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, George Washington University. 


\MIONTANA 

Donald A. McKinnon, Washington, D. C. Grad- 
uated from University of South Dakota in civil 
engineering. Formerly engineer with the Highway 
Department of South Dakota. 

NEBRASKA 

Albert C. Arend, Peters Trust Building, Omaha. 
(Graduated from Rutgers College in civil engineer- 
ing, 1892. Recently engaged in general consulting 
practice in industrial and public utilities and river 
channel protection. One time City Manager of Omaha. 
NEVADA 

Richard A. Hart, Chamber of Commerce, Salt 
Lake City. Graduated from University of Utah in 
civil engineering. Specialist in drainage and irriga- 
tion projects. 

New HAMPSHIRE 

Harold J. Lockwood, Dartmouth College, Hanover. 
Professor of power engineering at Thayer School, 
Dartmouth College, and consulting engineer. 

New JERSEY 

Abraham B. Cohen, South Orange. Graduated 
from Purdue University in civil engineering. Con- 
sulting engineer specializing in design and super- 
vision of construction on viaducts, bridges, concrete 
structures, and grade crossing eliminations. 

New Mexico. See Arizona. 

New York 

Arthur S. Tuttle, Room 140, Capitol Building, 
Albany. Chief engineer for the New York City 
Board of Estimate for thirteen years, vice president 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
NortH CAROLINA 

Herman G. Baity, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. Dean of Engineering School, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Active in engineering 
educational work in N. C. Association. Sanitary 
engineer N. C. State Board of Health. 

NortH Dakota 

Harold C. Knudsen, Dickinson. Connected with 
the State Highway Department of North Dakota 
for a number of years. 

OHIO 

William A. Stinchcomb, Metropolitan Park Board, 
Cleveland. Civil engineer connected with public 
service work in Ohio. Since 1920, has been engineer 
for the Cleveland Metropolitan Park System. 
OKLAHOMA 

Philip S. Donnell, A. & M. College, Stillwater. 
Graduated from Clark University and Harvard 
University. Connected with U. S. Coast and 
(seodetic Survey. Formerly Professor and Dean of 
Engineering, University of New Mexico. At present, 
Dean of Engineering, University of Oklahoma. 
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OREGON 

Claude C. Hockley, 744 Brazee St., Portland. 
Consulting engineer. Private practice. Graduated 
from Ohio Northern University in civil engineering. 
Formerly identified in a paper manufacturing in 
dustry and as consulting engineer. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William H. Gravell, 225 South 15th St., Philadel- 
phia. Specialist in building construction and Major, 
Corps of Engineers in A.E.F. 

Ruope Istanp. See Connecticut. 

SoutTH CAROLINA 

J. L. M. Irby, Cleveland. Graduated from Citadel 
College. Has been identified in engineering work in 
the development of lumber industry. Served as 
Captain of Engineers in World War. 

Soutu Dakota. See North Dakota. 

TENNESSEE 

Col. Harry S. Berry, Nashville. Mr. Berry is a 
West Point graduate and served in the army in 
Philippines, Mexico and overseas. Formerly a 
State Highway Commissioner. 

TEXAS 

Robert A. Thompson, 1101 Congress St., Dallas. 
Consulting civil engineer. Graduated from U niver- 
sity of Texas in civil engineering and M.A. Formerly 
in railroad work and member of Engineering Board 
Interstate Commerce Commission on_ railroad 
valuation. In charge of irrigation and reservoir work 
throughout Southwest. 

Uran. See Nevada. 

Vermont. See New Hampshire. 

VIRGINIA 

James A. Anderson, Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington. Professor Civil Engineer, V. M. I. 
Graduated from Virginia Military Institute and 
Cornell University. Has been identified with en- 
gineer educational work for a number of years. 
W ASHINGTON 

Gene Hoffman, State Highway Department, Olym- 
pia. Has been prominent in State Highway work in 
Washington for a number of years. 

West VIRGINIA 

M. Lindsay O'Neale, Fairmont. Graduated from 
Columbia University in mining engineering. Has 
been identified with the mining industry of West 
Virginia as consultant and as an operating official. 
WISCONSIN 

James L. Ferebee, 2851 North Lake Drive, Mil- 
waukee. Graduated from North Carolina State 
College in engineering. Has specialized in sewage 
disposal and water supply for municipalities. 
Recently sewage engineer for Milwaukee. 

W YOMING 

Francis C. Williams, Sheridan. Graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Has been 
in private practice in Wyoming specializing in 
railroads, water supply, and irrigation work. 
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National Planners Mitchell, Delano, Eliot, Merriam 


THE PLANNING 


Aurnovcn the National Recovery Act and its off- 
spring, the Public Works Program, were begot in an 
emergency, there is to be no aimless squandering of 
Federal funds, no spending in haste to be regretted 
when the bills fall due. Well warned by the disas- 
trous results of feverish wartime expenditures, the 
Administration is determined that all sponsored 
projects shall be as sanely conceived and soundly 
executed as if there were no emergency. 

A National Planning Board, responsible directly 
to the Administrator, has as its primary function 
the ‘formulation of a comprehensive plan’’ for the 
nation, to ascertain not alone how well-proposed 
developments will ease the temporary emergency 
but how they will coincide with the future growth of 
the State, county, or city for which they are built. 

In outlining the scope of activities intended for 
the Board, the rules prescribed by the President for 
the operation of the Public Works Administration, 
state: 

‘Its functions are to advise and assist the Ad- 
ministrator in the preparation of the ‘Comprehen- 
sive program of public works’ required by the 
Recovery Act through 

‘‘1. The preparation, development, and main- 
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tenance of comprehensive and coordinated plans for 
regional areas in cooperation with national, regional, 
State and local agencies; based upon 

‘2. Surveys and research concerning (a) The 
distribution and trends of population, land uses, 
industry, housing and natural resources; and (b) the 
social and economic habits, trends and values in- 
volved in development projects and plans; and 
through 

‘*3. The analysis of projects for coordination in 
location and sequence in order to prevent duplica- 
tion or wasteful overlaps and to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of cooperation and correlation of 
effort among the departments, bureaus and agencies 
of the federal, State, and local governments.” 

The board is now formulating tests and develop- 
ing standards which are to be applied by State 
Engineers of the Public Works Administration to 
projects submitted. They are to consider such 
questions as. conformity with a city, regional, or 
State plan, metropolitan or regional significance, 
priority of projects, sequence, regenerative char- 
acter, competitive character, permanence, continu- 
ing cost, changes in community, and labor and 
material considerations. 


PERSONNEL 


Frederic Adrian Delano, chairman, uncle of the President 
and an outstanding regional planner. Once a railroad-man, 
he recently headed the Regional Plan of New York and 
Its Environs, and the Washington Planning Commission. 

Prof. Wesley Clair Mitchell, an economist connected 
with Columbia University. Business cycles and inflation 
periods are Professor Mitchell's forte. 


F 


Prof. Charles Edward Merriam, political scientist for 
Chicago University, one-time 7th Ward Alderman in that 
city. A frequent adviser on municipal expenditures, he is 
well trained to advise on county or municipal stability. 

Charles W. Eliot, II, executive secretary of the board, 
grandson of the Harvard president, now associated with 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 
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DIVISION 


ROBERT D. KOHN 


Director 


N. MAX DUNNING 


Assistant Director 


EUGENE H. KLABER 
Chief of Technical Staff 


CONSULTANTS 


Mrs. Epirn ELmMer Woop 
Cape May, N. J. 


HENRY WRIGHT 
New York 


RUSSELL BLACK COLEMAN WoopBuURY 


Princeton, N. J. Chicago 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN Jacos CRANE, Jr. 
New York Chicago 


Harotp D. Hynps Tracy AuGuUR 
New York Detroit 


COORDINATING GROUP 


Mrs. Mary K. SIMKHOvITCH 


Howarp GREEN 


ALFRED K. STERN 


New York Chicago Chicago 


Lone a topic for discussion, a ‘‘cause’’ to rally 
the socially minded, housing has at last been rec- 
ognized by the government — recognized as a 
Public Work. Without the discussions and rallies, 
however, low cost housing probably could not have 
been recognized for what it is — the country’s most 
needed type of building, socially and economically. 
It is the greatest potential employer of manpower, 
user of materials, raiser of the standard of living, 
eliminator of crime and disease, and contributor to 
community and individual well-being. In volume of 
needed construction it exceeds all other types of 
building a hundred-fold. 

In the present emergency housing has the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its potentialities, for gaining 
public support and governmental recognition. Be- 
cause of the necessity for speed in selecting housing 
projects which can be undertaken at once, it has 
been impossible to frame a coordinated plan for a 
community development through slum clearance 
and large-scale housing. Only a few such plans have 
been conceived for actual sites, and they are not yet 
sufficiently developed to qualify for government ap- 
proval. Theories must be tested, techniques must 
be approved. Under the Public Works program they 
will be. Approval of projects thus far granted indi- 
cates considerable latitude in the types of projects 
which can qualify for government aid. Other types 
undoubtedly will be approved, thus establishing a 
source of data to meet the varying conditions of 
locale. 

It is noteworthy that less than fifty housing 
projects have thus far been submitted to the board. 
[t is significant that many architectural firms of na- 
tional prominence are now undertaking housing 
studies. Equally significant is the fact that younger 
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designers are producing progressive solutions, and 
are granted the same opportunity for approval as 
the others. 

The circular reprinted on page 160 will doubtless 
bring an increase in the number of projects to be 
submitted, expedite the task of examination, and 
permit prompt judgment as to their value. 

Briefly, the objectives of the Housing Division, 
as stated in the preliminary program and as implied 
by its action on proposed schemes, are: 

1. To put men to work immediately on needed 
construction. 

2. To produce housing for low rentals, with $8 per 
room or less preferred, in which low initial land cost 
is a prime factor. 

3. To improve standards by insisting upon: 

a. Low percentage of land coverage, 35 per 
cent preferred. 

b. Maximum of light, air and privacy. 

c. Reduced density of population. 

d. Efficient, high quality construction and 
equipment for (1) safety, health and comfort 
of the tenants, (2) permanency throughout 
the life of the loan and (3) low maintenance 
and repair cost. 

e. Proper relation to city size, plan, transporta- 
tion, industry, growth and economic status. 

f. Elimination of speculative profits resulting 
from involved financing and cheap construc- 
tion. 

Housing, planned with these objectives in view, 
and based upon the requirements outlined in the fol- 
lowing circular, will enable the Housing Division toful- 
filla cherished aim of the President —the inauguration 
of an intelligent national housing program as one of 
the major achievements of his administration. 
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CIRCULAR NO. 4 


Information required with preliminary applications for loans for 


LOW-COST HOUSING OR SLUM CLEARANCE PROJECTS 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 
(See Circular No. 1, Part III, for information as to 
general relating to housing 
projects) 


policies loans for 


In order to save applicants unnecessary expense 
in preparing detailed plans, specifications, and 
financial statements, only the information outlined 
below will be required for a preliminary application 
for a loan. If the examination of such a preliminary 
application indicates that the project is of a satis- 
factory character, the applicant will be encouraged 
to prepare the additional plans and data required 
for a final application. 

This form of application is designed for private 
limited dividend corporations formed to undertake 
the particular housing project. Other applicants 
may be required to furnish some additional in- 
formation. 

Applications, together with supporting data, 
should be submitted in duplicate direct to the 
Administrator of Public Works, Division of Hous- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Preliminary applications 
for loans for low-cost housing or slum clearance 
projects should not be submitted to State advisory 
boards. 

The estimated costs required to be given should 
be based on the labor requirements and other special 
conditions set forth in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, particularly section 206. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED 
I. The Applicant 


(a) Name and address. 

(b) Name, title, and address of official repre- 
sentative or representatives with whom 
correspondence should be conducted. 

(c) Name and address of applicant's attorney. 

(d) Name and address of applicant's architect 
and consulting engineer. 

(e) Name and address of each offcer and direc- 
tor of the corporation. 


II. Construction Period 


(a) Estimated time that will elapse after funds 
are allocated before 
(1) Work can be commenced. 
(2) Project will be completed. 
(b) Estimate of average number of men to be 
employed 30 hours per week directly on 
the project. 


III. Character of Project 


(a) Site: 

(1) A map, showing the location and area: 

NOTE. Physical features should be 
shown by two maps: 

(I) Key map of city showing these 
facilities and proposed site. 

(Il) Sectional map showing these 

facilities in greater detail. 

A statement of the assessed valuation 
of the land necessary for the project 
and the established ratio between 
assessed value and fair cash value. 

Tax rate. 

Any unusual conditions adversely af- 
fecting the cost of the project. 

Description of present improvements, 
existing utilities, etc. 

Approximate number of present own- 
ers and proposed method of acquisi- 
tion of site. 

Brief statement of advantages and dis- 
advantages of the site for this par- 
ticular project. 

Relation to planned growth of the city, 
employment and shopping centers, 
transportation facilities, schools, rec- 
reational facilities, etc. 

(b) Proposed improvements: 

(1) Character and type of building (hre- 
proof, fire-resisting, ordinary con- 
struction, number of stories). 

(2) Number of apartments or houses. 

(3) Estimated number of persons to be 
housed. 

(4) Ground coverage. 

(5) Number and size of stores (if any). 

(6) A sketch of the site layout and suff- 
cient specifications and architectural 
drawings of a typical unit in sketch 
form to illustrate the type and char- 
acter of the buildings contemplated. 


IV. Management 

A description of the proposed permanent operat- 
ing and management organization. 
V. Summarized Cost and Income Statement 


(a) Cost.-An estimate of the cost of the 
project summarized under the following 
items: 
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(1) Land (cost per square foot and total). 

(2) Utilities, landscaping, streets, and 
other improvements. 

(3) Buildings (cost per cubic foot and 
total). 


labor and materials, stated sepa- 
rately. 


Financing: 

(1) Amount of mortgage loan. 
(2) Equity interest. 

(3) Total. 


Annual income: 
(1) Number of rooms and rental rate per 


room per month. 

(2) Total annual rental. 

(3) Linear feet of stores, rental rate, and 
total annual rental. 

(4) All other annual income. 

(5) Total gross income. 

(6) Deduction of allowance for vacancies. 


(d) Annual expense: 


(1) Operating expense, number of rooms, 
and rate per room per annum. 

(2) Taxes. 

(3) Insurance. 

(4) Total cost of operation. 


(4) Architects’ and engineers’ fees. 

(5) Preliminary and organization expense. 
(6) Carrying charges during construction. 
(7) Other costs. 

(8) Total. 

(9) Condensed estimates of the cost of 


(5) Balance available for interest and 

amortization. 

(6) Interest on mortgage loan (assume 4 

percent). 

7) Amortization (assume a constant rate of 
1.35 percent on fireproof construc- 
tion and of 2.4 percent on ordinary 
construction 

(8) Total interest and amortization. 


(9) Balance available for dividends and 


reserves. 


VI. Planning and Related Data 


(a) Statement as to whether or not project is 


part of a larger plan or long-range pro- 
gram of development and, if so, give brief 
description of other parts of plan or 
program. 


(6) Statement as to whether or not there is a 


city or regional planning board and_ or 
housing board, whether this project has 
been submitted to such board, and the 
views of such board, if any, in regard to 
It. 


(c) Statement as to whether the community 


is part of a metropolitan district and, if 
so, whether the project is coordinated 
with the plans for metropolitan de- 
velopment. 


(d) State whether the project has been ap- 


proved by governmental or civic bodies 
and, if so, by whom. Give any other 
evidence of local sentiment favoring the 
project. 





Model of approved housing development in Philadelphia, Kastner & Stonorov, architects. See pages 240 


241 for full discussion of details of the five projects that have already been sanctioned by Washington 
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PUBLIC 


WORKS 


OR BUST 


BY DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


Tae architects and engineers are having the public 
works question brought seriously to their attention 
by the fact that the incoming tide of general business 
recovery does not seem to be running into the 
construction industry. The fact is that there is a 
lot of uneasiness about the future of construction, 
and that uneasiness may be fully justified. Do 
public works offer the way out? 

Construction in the past has been, in the main, a 
capital goods industry. Most of the architects’ 
work has consisted of commercial or manufacturing 
plant, self-liquidating public projects, office build- 
ings or apartment houses. All these structures had 
in common the fact that their solvency depended on 
a rapidly growing market. The money invested in 
each one was a capital debt, which could be paid 
only if the consumers were able to pay high enough 
prices to cover the overhead. Once there came to be 
an excess of capital plant above what the consumer 
market would carry, the true demand for new con- 
struction necessarily vanished. In order to create a 
renewal of demand for capital construction it would 
be necessary that some influence should destroy a 
lot of existing buildings and wipe out a large mass 
of capital values in stocks and bonds. That is just 
what time and bankruptcy have always done in past 
depressions, but this time the total burden was so 
immense that it could not be wiped out without 
wrecking the country. Thanks to the R. F. C. and 
the Federal Reserve, the wave of bankruptcy was 
stopped in 1932 and the debt burden was not re- 
moved in the usual manner. No doubt that action 
saved the country, but as a result of it there is no 
room for a new wave of investment. 

In the past, when good times came back, there 
was room in the heavily deflated capital structure of 
the country for a larger amount of new investment 
in modernizing factories and providing office space 
and up-to-date living quarters. Now the N.R.A. 
has to use every means to prevent the installation 
of new machinery in order to keep the hard-won 
reemployment from vanishing. New factories or 
office buildings would merely serve to throw the 
hard-struggling survivors over the cliff into bank- 
ruptcy. New housing on any more than an ex- 
perimental scale must face the problem of capital 
loss among existent owners and its effect on business 
in general. Altogether, the building industry finds 
itself in the uncomfortable position of offering a 
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product which is so poisonous to business that the 
nation does not dare allow more than a small 
quantity of it to be injected into the precariously 
convalescent economic system. 

Moreover, there is no prospect of any future time 
coming when an immense rate of growth of capital 
plant is likely to occur. The new self-liquidating 
construction, whether commercial or public, cannot 
safely be built any faster than the old can be liqui- 
dated, plus the new building necessitated by actual 
growth of business (which is not likely to be a large 
factor). The growth of demand for goods does not 
require a corresponding growth in capital plant 
because of the very rapid increase in the efficiency 
of machinery now taking place. The demand for 
additional office and living space depends on popula- 
tion increase, which is slowing down very notice- 
ably. The end of the era when prosperity could be 
founded on the growth of business itself came last 
year. The mark of the transition point was the 
universal recognition that we had let ourselves 
in for more bankruptcy than we dared to face. 
That meant that at last we had overbuilt our capital 
plant so seriously that we could not throw off the 
excess and start the same thing over again. Some- 
thing else had to be done, and in 1933 we are starting 
to do it. 

In the future a much larger percentage of our 
building activity will have to be made up of public 
and semipublic works of the non-self-liquidating 
type. The characteristic of such work is that the 
cost is ultimately paid not out of consumer buying 
power but out of surplus income. Surplus income is 
personal income over and above what can con- 
veniently be spent on living expenses; that is, it is 
the part of each person’s income that in the old days 
would have gone naturally into Peruvian bonds 
and real estate investments. The public safety will 
no longer permit the use of larger sums for the 
creation of debts destined for default; so this money 
will have to be diverted into expenditure that lays 
no debt on business. The typical forms of such 
expenditure are public works paid for out of taxes 
resting on surplus income, and institutional projects 
paid for by contributions, stimulated by income-tax 
exemption. It is in the building of such non- 
poisonous forms of plant that the construction in- 
dustry must find most of its future occupation. 

Two aspects of this change of activity from com- 
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mercial to non-commercial work deserve the special 
ittention of architects. One is that building in so 
far as it is commercial is one of the most unstable 
f all industries. Depending not on consumer de- 
mand but on the momentary rate of anticipated 
increase of consumer demand, it is rushed when the 
business curve slopes upward, and vanishes like a 
snuffed candle when business stops expanding. 
But the non-commercial construction is most able, 
and with the adoption of sound governmental 
policies of ‘‘ timing,” it can even be made to increase 
instead of diminishing when times are hard. The 
shift to public and semipublic work is therefore a 
shift from a large but violently unstable industry to 
a smaller but highly stable one. 

A second feature is that the non-commercial 
plant is the physical foundation of the cultural ad- 
vance that is obviously the general answer to the 
problem of what to do with plenty. When the neces- 
sities can be made with mechanical power and very 
little labor, evidently the rest of the labor has to be 
used on cultural or quasi-cultural occupations. The 
architectural profession may well regard with satis- 
faction a situation in which the solution of the 
economic tangle requires imperatively an expansion 
of cultural activity at the expense of the material 
side of business life. 

But the present situation is a hard one for archi- 
tects and engineers, because though the laws of 
nature have removed the chance for commercial 
work in large volume, it remains for the laws of the 
United States to provide the conditions for a cor- 
responding expansion of public work. Congress has 





appropriated three billion dollars for public works, 
much of which naturally goes into roads and water 
systems that have no nourishment for architects. 

The reason that there is not a larger program of 
public works to sustain the building industry now is 
that public opinion would not permit a larger ex- 
penditure. The craze for federal ‘‘economy”’ was an 
essential part of the madness through which we 
have been passing. If money is not spent, then men 
are idle, no wealth is created, and there is no money 
to spend. Architects and engineers are perhaps 
equally to blame with the rest of the American 
people for cutting the means of their own survival. 
Even after the present program was adopted, power- 
ful influences have constantly attempted to force 
its abandonment. Architects and engineers happen 
to be located at the point where the heaviest blows 
fall if the expenditure is inadequate or slow. 
Least of all, then, should they allow themselves to 
oppose the rapid consummation of the existing work 
and the early adoption by Congress of a new and 
enlarged program for next year. Men have starved to 
death before this for a superstition; and it remains 
to be seen how many men in the building industry 
will attempt to destroy themselves as well as the 
rest of the country for the sake of the fetish of 
“economy.” 

Adjustment to the Age of Plenty is likely to be 
long and difficult, but in the end it will necessarily 
be found that the construction of cultural plant is 
an essential feature of the new system. In that 
direction the building industry will have to look 
for its major field of action in the future. 
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High School, Lake George, N. Y. E. S. Hewitt, Architect 


“. . . In the end it will necessarily be found that the construction of cultural plant is an essential feature of the 
new system. In that direction the building industry will have to look for its major field of action in the future” 
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THE PLANNING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Arcuitects for Federal building projects will be 
selected by Assistant Secretary L. W. Robert on the 
basis of demonstrated ability. All architects have 
been requested to register with the Treasury 
Department by questionnaire.* Documentary evi- 
dence substantiating their records, and recom- 
mendations from others whose opinion is respected 
are the only additional means of influencing the 
choice of the architects for particular projects. For 
non-Federal buildings the choice of the architect 
will be made by the local body which applies for the 
loan under the N R A. In the latter realm lies the 
architects’ opportunity for constructive promotional 
work. By assisting the local body in formulating the 
presentation of its loan application he automatically 
creates a potential commission for his office (the 
prime step in planning is getting the job). The 
differences in technique in designing public build- 
ings as compared with private can perhaps be 
learned only by experience; yet the same principles 
govern both. In the first place, the fee for public 
work is smaller than that received from most 
private clients; 4.8 per cent has been established as 
the architect's fee for N R A work for government 
departments, that is, Federal buildings. Of course 
other agencies such as state, county and municipal 
authorities are at liberty to pay the usual six per 
cent, but they are likely to follow the lower figure 
set by the N R A. 

With such fees the necessity for efficient office 
operation and for time and labor saving techniques 
is imperative. Waste motion and repetition of effort 
must be eliminated or all chance for operating in the 
black will vanish. The too-frequently-heard com- 
plaint that ‘“‘I can only hope to break even on a 
government job,”’ is a commentary on the office 
methods in many cases. A budget of the production 
expenses, both in time and money, while impossible 
to establish with absolute accuracy, will show up 
those portions of the work that may be taking more 
than their share of both or either. It will usually be 
found that possible profits are eaten up in that old 
habit of doing things over two or three times. 
The two principal reasons for this waste of time are, 
first, lack of thorough understanding of the require- 
ments of the problem, and second, proceeding with 
inaccurate or insufficient data. The architectural 
offices which have been most successful in govern- 
ment work have made a practice of devoting the 

* Pages 49 and 50, The Architectural Forum, July, 1933. 
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first weeks of study entirely to the thorough analysis 
of the requirements of the building. 

The analysis begins with obtaining in conference 
and in writing a complete statement from the 
authorities in charge of the building, giving the 
exact requirements of every department and service. 
With the knowledge of these authorities, the next 
step is to check with the head of each department 
his needs and desires regarding space, arrangement 
and equipment. A thorough inspection of present 
quarters will usually reveal possibilities of increased 
efficiency in all three. The proper relationship of one 
department with another should then receive con- 
sideration. Provision for expansion must be taken 
into account at this stage of the investigation also. 

In these analytical studies space and functional 
charts will be found to clarify the problems and 
simplify both discussions with the authorities and 
the actual planning which will follow. In connection 
with each type of building shown in the following 
plates, functional charts are shown, such as can be 
developed for the particular problem in hand. 
The charts are typical and include the usual require- 
ments for the designated buildings. Several of the 
buildings shown in photograph and plan on the 
following pages are examples of the grouping of 
departmental functions either in one building or as 
a civic center. The buildings have been chosen to 
provide a wide range of examples in size, type, 
style, location, and use. 

The blind following of a precedent without a 
thorough analysis of its pertinence to the particular 
problem to be solved has all too frequently caused 
a perpetuation of stereotyped planning rather than 
progress toward more efficient solutions of the 
problem. The fact that so many public buildings 
are obsolete is evidence of this fact. On the other 
hand, the recent city, county and state office build- 
ings show the excellent results possible with the 
use of the functional-analysis method of planning. 
This method is of course neither new nor original 
but the technique has been well developed in the 
past decade. A notable example of this is the 
Camden County court house and office building 
for which Professors W. P. Laird and L. F. Pilcher 
made an exemplary analytical study.f There is now 
an opportunity to make similar studies in hundreds 
of communities, with an N R A loan in prospect. 


+ Fully described and illustrated in The Architectural Forum, 
August, 1928, pages 291-297. 
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RAMSEY COUNTY COURTHOUSE AND ST. PAUL CITY 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


ELLERBE & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS, 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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COURTHOUSE FUNCTIONAL CHART 


THE COURTHOUSE 


Tue seat of the judicial branch of government, 
whether municipal, county, State or federal, is not, 
per se, a complicated building, as it normally pro- 
vides for but four functions: (1) the conduct of pub- 
lic trials, (2) the office activities of the judges and 
court officials, (3) the selection of juries and their 
deliberation, (4) the detention of prisoners. How- 
ever, courthouses frequently provide facilities for 
many related governmental departments, and in 
some cases, to constitute practically county office 
buildings. 

The building usually provides a court for civil 
cases, one for criminal cases, and a surrogate’s or 
probate court. A court for juvenile delinquents is 
often included, as increasing attention is directed to 
this phase of criminology while keeping it segregated 
from adult cases. A schematic presentation of the 
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different elements is given in the accompanying chart. 

Civil Court. Off public lobby; creates environ- 
ment to uphold the dignity of the law. Must be 
large and well lighted; 40 x 50 ft., with height of 20 
ft. or over, about ideal size. Two-fifths to one-half 
of space devoted to public, separated from active 
area by a low railing or balustrade. Remaining space 
includes judge’s bench, desks for clerks and court 
attaches, witness stand, attorneys’ tables, and the 
jury panel box for twelve. Lawyers prefer jury to 
face the light; jurors prefer to have their backs to 
windows. 

Materials. Sound absorbing ceiling; resilient floor- 
ing; double windows recommended. Artificial light- 
ing preferably indirect or near ceiling, avoiding glare. 

Adjacent Rooms. Individual chambers _ for 
judges, office for clerk of courts, jury deliberation 
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room, which may be used also as hearing room, 
attorneys’ consultation room. All of these to be in 
direct and prompt access to the court room proper 
without necessitating passage through a_ public 
corridor. A court records room and space for court 
reporter may also adjoin. 

Criminal Court. Has same general requirements 
as civil court, with addition of adjacent room for 
detention of suspect, and direct communication 
therefrom to cells in same building or in county jail 
without passing through public space. 

Children’s Court. Generally not a public court, 
though visited by authorized persons interested in 
its operation. Has jurisdiction of all matters in- 
volving delinquency of persons under sixteen; hears 
and determines cases without jury, except where 
case involves felony. In design, avoid appearance 
of a court; provide hearing room, toilet, lavatory 
and rest room, judge’s chamber, and space for 
stenographer and vault. Adjacent, quarters for 
probation officer, matron, etc. 

Surrogate’s Court. Has jurisdiction over probate 
of wills, administration of estates, guardianships. 
Will be equipped with fireproof vault for filing of 
records and valuable documents; space for expan- 
sion. Surrogate’s chambers large enough for re- 
ception and consultation room, also a public judge’s 
room, clerk’s room and stenographer’s space, and 
private office with toilet and lavatory. 

Grand Jury Room. Approached through inter- 
viewing room and large waiting room connecting 
with offices of district attorney and his assistants. 
Clerks’ and stenographer’s spaces adjoining record 
rooms. 

County Clerk’s Office. Has charge of filing rec- 
ords and titles, for which a large search room and 
vault are required. Also large outer office for public, 
with clerks’ cages, space for reference books and 
general information. Private office for the chief 
clerk, with stenographer’s room, toilet and lavatory. 

County Treasurer. Has general public office 
similar to county clerk’s, for payment of taxes, 
registry of deeds, etc. Bookkeeping department in 
direct communication with vault and record room 
planned for considerable expansion. Private office 
with toilet and lavatory for treasurer; office for 
clerk and stenographer. With the county clerk and 
the county treasurer the surrogate’s office is fre- 
quently correlated. 

Law Library. Used by members of grand jury, 
district attorney and his assistants, judges of all 
courts, surrogate, magistrates and probation offi- 
cers. Afford privacy to users. 

Other Dependencies. County surveyor, with 
private office, drafting room, vault, and waiting 
room. 

Jury Service. A jury assembly room, approxi- 
mately 1,000 sq. ft., and waiting room. Separate 
lounges for men and women, approximately 400 
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Walls of natural English oak add to the 
simple dignity of the council chamber in 
the St. Paul Courthouse. The ceiling is 
of acoustical tile, flooring brown rubber 
tile and the metal work is of bronze 


sq. ft. each. Office of calendar clerk and two or three 
consultation rooms, about 300 sq. ft. each. 

The detention division of the courthouse may 
constitute the county jail or amount only to tem- 
porary detention quarters for suspects awaiting 
trial. Divided into cell blocks for men and women, 
and, in separate location, for juvenile delinquents. 
All these to be correlated with sheriff's office, which 
requires about 200 sq. ft., deputy sheriff's office, 
about 500 sq. ft., and general administration office, 
about 250 sq. ft. Receiving room with shower, toilet 
and lavatory accommodation. Photographing and 
finger printing rooms; dark room; consultation room 
and interviewing space divided by solid special par- 
tition, with glass and perforations for conversation. 

These quarters of detention to be within easy 
communication with the respective courts. 
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Mott Photos 


This new courthouse is expressive of Southern California 
in its dramatic design and precedent derived from Spain 


The court room shows the Spanish influence in its heroic his- 
torical murals and the detail of architecture and furniture 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY COURTHOUSE, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
WM. MOOSER CO., ARCHITECTS 
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MIDLAND COUNTY COURTHOUSE, MIDLAND, TEXAS 
VOELCKER & DIXON, INC., ARCHITECTS 


Housing all county activities, including a prison, this court house 
contains 673,820 cu. ft., and cost $300,000 to build or approxi- 
mately 45 cents per cu. ft. It is of reenforced concrete construc- 
tion, with exterior walls of limestone, steel windows, and cast iron 
spandrels painted in a verde copper effect to match the windows 
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MIDLAND COUNTY COURTHOUSE, MIDLAND, TENAS 


VOELCKER’ & DIXON, INC., ARCHITECTS 











Picturesquely located in a canyon this building has a 
vigorous verticality. Of reenforced concrete bearing 
walls with a plastered finish and an interior construc- 
° tion of steel framing, it cost $275,000. Ornamental 
metal work is of bronze, the roof of copper. Placer 
miners are shown over the main entrance, below ' 





COCHISE COUNTY COURTHOUSE 


BISBEE, ARIZONA 





ROY PLACE, ARCHITECT 
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The county office building is becoming a necessary adjunct to the 
efficient conduct of county affairs. Federal financial aid is made 
available through the N.R.A. for such needed buildings. The 
exterior facing of this structure is brick, granite and limestone. 
It was built at a cost of about 54 cents a cubic foot 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY OFFICE BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





MORRIS & O'CONNOR, ARCHITECTS 
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WESTCHESTER COUNTY OFFICE BUILDING, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


MORRIS & O’CONNOR, ARCHITECTS 
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The board of supervisors room is simply 
treated with artificial stone walls above 
a dado of Brazilian Hud oak. The ceiling 
is plaster. Ventilating diffusers are com- 
bined with the lighting fixture shields 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY OFFICE BUILDING 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


MORRIS & O’CONNOR, ARCHITECTS 
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MUNICIPAL OFFICE BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM H. EMORY, JR., ARCHITECT 
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Hughes Co. Photos 


An old overcrowded city hall led to the 
authorization of a bond issue to defray 
the $1,485,000 cost of this limestone 
principal office building. Cities can now 
apply for Federal funds under N.R.A. 
provisions to accomplish similar results 


THE MUNICIPAL OFFICE BUILDING i am a 
PAI BUI wy TE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





WILLIAM H.EMORY,JR., ARCHITECT 
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CITY HALLS 


W uetuer the city hall serves a large or a small 
community, certain departments in it will be visited 
more frequently than others and for this reason 
should be located on the ground floor not far from 
entrances. These departments are the tax, water and 
assessment bureaus, with which every citizen is 
familiar, while the mayor’s office and council cham- 
ber find a more suitable location on the second 
floor, away from the public path. The departments 
of streets, buildings, and parks are next in order 
of importance, the public works commission being 
adjacent to the mayor’s office and adjoined by the 
office of the chief engineer. A topographical division 
and a city planning commission also exist in many 
city halls. The bureaus of public welfare and the 
health department, when located in the city hall, 
should be within easy reach of those seeking aid, yet 
segregated from the more monumental lobbies of the 
official staffs. 

In the smaller community various public depart- 
ments, which in the larger city would have their own 
buildings, have their offices in the town hall. 
Among such are the police and fire departments, the 
health bureau, and the department of schools. The 
accompanying chart is intended more as a visual 
image of the interrelations of all these municipal 
offices, than as an actual plan of their locations or 
relative importance in a given building. It might 
however be regarded as a schematic plan of such a 
set of offices for one of the smaller communities, 
where they are all located in a single building. 

In analysis the executive department of municipal 
government may be grouped under three main divi- 
sions, which determine the main architectural re- 
quirements of the city hall: (1) the legislative and 
executive departments; mayor, city council and 
board of aldermen; or the city commission in the 
case of a commission form of government; (2) the 
financial departments, covering taxes, assessments, 
accounts, etc.; (3) various public works and allied 
departments. 


Department of Taxes. Includes provision for as- 
sessing and collecting, with offices related to each 
activity. Assessor’s office has city maps always 
open for reference, conference room for discussion 
of assessments, private office of the assessor, space 
for his clerks and assistants, a fireproof vault for 
official maps. Collector’s office contains public space 
with tables for filling of forms, counter with grille 
and clerical space behind, and vault, which may 
be shared by offices of city treasurer and auditor 


located adjoining. The treasurer and auditor each \ 
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to have private offices and space for several as- 
sistants or clerks. 


City Purchasing Agent. Buys supplies for all city 
departments, has private office and stock or store 
room for samples, about 70 sq. ft. 


Mayor’s Suite. Surrounded by the offices of his 
secretaries and advisers, should have private 
entrance apart from general offices or public corri- 
dors for protection from job-seekers and the like. 
But office not to be inaccessible to public as he must 
meet many persons daily. For this purpose an ample 
reception room for seating at least twenty persons, 
and space for private secretary and for guard near 
at hand. 


Corporation Counsel. May have office connected 
to mayor’s suite, should have extra room for secre- 
tary and assistant counsel and space for law 
library. 


Commissioner of Public Works. With private 
office containing maps, charts and documents, and 
space for experts and secretaries. 


Council Chamber or Commission Room. Need 
not be on same floor as mayor's office, as meetings 
occur only periodically, but should give access for 
public visitors at meetings. Separate entrances for 
councilmen and public advisable. Semicircular form 
often given to room, with raised platform for pre- 
siding officer, space for city clerk at right and an 
enclosure, about 70 sq. ft., for press at left. Two or 
three committee rooms to be provided near council 
chamber, one of which, large enough to accommo- 
date 30 persons, to be available as small hearing 
room. Private antechamber for chairman of com- 
mission or president of board of aldermen. Toilets 
for men and women members of council. 


Town Hall Auditorium. A room distinctive of 
traditional town custom, used to accommodate 
about 600 at town meetings, and convertible into 
community entertainment center for banquets, 
lectures, dances. Should have level floor with 
removable seats, which may be stored in space under 
stage or platform at one end of room. Coat rooms 
at entrance, fire exits, motion picture apparatus 
booth and rolling screen. Mechanical ventilation 
and acoustical materials for walls and ceilings may 
be concealed. Allow about 7% sq. ft. per person in 
determining size of auditorium. 
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FUNCTIONAL CHART FOR CITY HALLS t 


City Clerk. Logical adjunct of city council or 
commission, keeps all records and minutes of council 
meetings, collects various license fees, keeps mar- 
riage records and all vital statistics. Large office 
space both for the waiting public and for his clerical 
assistants, separated by counter and screen. Private 
office and fireproof vault. Storage rooms for voting 
machines, ballot boxes, and various records. 

Commissioner of Public Works. Supervises pav- 
ing of streets, maintenance of sidewalks and sewers, 
may or may not be identical with superintendent of 
public buildings and offices. Will require large 
office, space for public visitors, counter space for 
examining plans, records, etc., work space for engi- 
neers and draftsmen. Private offices for various 
heads of divisions of the public works department. 
Vault for charts and records. 

Commissioner of Buildings. If aseparate official, 
will supervise building inspection and require 
working space for staff of examiners of plans, for 
clerks, for storage of documents. Size of department 
varies with requirements and magnitude of city. 

Commissioners of Parks, Water, Streets, etc. 
ach with private office and space for assistants, 
filing cabinets and document reference. Drafting 
room, possibly combined with other departments. 
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City Engineer or Architect. With private office 
and drafting room space for several assistants; allow 
35 to 40 sq. ft. per draftsman. 

Police and Fire Commissioners. Private offices 
for each, with space for secretaries and assistants. 

School Department. Requiringin general adegree 
of independence from political offices, since mem- 
bers are independently elected and not appointed 
by mayor. Accommodations consist of outer office 
with counter and space for several secretaries, 
office and waiting room for superintendent and 
secretary, board room, rooms for schoolhouse cus- 
todians, storage space for files. 

Public Welfare and Industrial Aid. Departments 
often located in basement with direct but unob- 
trusive entrance from street, whence the city’s 
poor or unemployed may enter in search of relief 
or employment. Waiting room, office of supervisor, 
cubicles or common rooms for nightly lodging, 
quarters for nurse or assistant. 

Department of Health. Two separate street en- 
trances, one for public and one for doctors coming 
for vaccines and serums. Quarters consist of public 
reception room with information desk, offices of 
inspectors and of chief commissioner, small dis- 
pensary and spaces for assistants and files. 
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BEVERLY HILLS CITY HALL, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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Spanish, which might be considered too ornate for most 
sections of the country, but which is well suited to the 


Lio ATED in the center of the cinema belt, the Beverly 
Hills City Hall is typical of the rich treatment accorded 
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many California public buildings. With its formal land- 


scaped approach, the building has been given a setting that 
befits its architectural splendor. Like its near neighbor, the 
Los Angeles City Hall, its structural steel design conforms 
with the best practice in guakeproof construction, even its 
decorative cupola being sufficiently reenforced to withstand 
the severest of tremors and quakes. Parapet, entrance, and 
cupola have been treated in the accepted adaptation of the 


requirements and traditions of California. 

In plan the building follows functional requirements in a 
logical and economical way, with the central portion con- 
taining those branches of the city government most often 
used by the public. Instead of needlessly piling up addi- 
tional floors above them, the subordinate divisions of the 
city administration have been located in two wings which 
form a U-shaped plan. 








Don Milton 
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Elevator machinery 
. Library storage 

. Car storage 

. Transformer room 

. Panel board room 

. Vault 

. Vault 

Vault 

. Machinery room 

. Car storage 

. Pistol range 

. Police exercise room 
. Elevator machinery 
. Police toilet room 

. Police reporter's locker 
. Police car storage 

. Police hall and corridor 
. Hall 

. Hall 

. Fan room “A” 
BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 21. Fan room ‘‘B” 
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An unmistakably New England town hall built as 
a memorial. Similar halls are eligible for N.R.A. funds. 
It is built of red brick with white wood trim and cu- 
pola, slate roof and cast stone steps. Cost, $130,000 


BRYAN MEMORIAL TOWN HALL, WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 
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Like many other small town municipal buildings, this An auditorium, reading room, and bowling alley sup- 
one has been planned as a general community center plement the usual facilities for town government 


One of the minor en- 
trances, which illustrates 
the thoughtfully studied 
harmony between the 
design and materials 
used — brick, stone, 
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wood and wrought iron 
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Wurts Bros. Photos 


Suilt of buff colored brick, 
with stone trim and _ tile 
roof, this entrance to the 
town hall typifies the gen- 
eral design and construc- 
tion. The entire group cost 


approximately $750,000 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDING, RIDGE, 


BARTLETT, ARCHITECT 


Employing the Italian Re- 
naissance style, not often 
found in the smaller munici- 
pal buildings, the architect 
for this center has connected 
two wings, one containing 
police and fire stations and 
the other a library, to the 
town hall in the center 
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GLEN RIDGE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 
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MEMORIAL MUNICIPAL BUILDING, FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY 
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Tue functional chart and the following data are 
based on typical complete police stations, such as 
are required in a metropolitan area. Smaller com- 
munities would of necessity provide the same facili- 
ties in smaller sized units or by multi-use of some of 
the rooms. A word of caution is necessary regarding 
cells. Prisoners’ cells differ greatly depending on the 
type of criminal and the purpose of the institution. 
Jails, penitentiaries and reformatories each have 
cell blocks and rooms very different from those 
required in the police station. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL FACILITIES 


I (a). Desk and Assembly Room. This is the 
central, active point to and from which all depart- 
ment orders, instructions and information pass. 
Municipal telephone system, fire alarm system, 
police patrol and alarm systems are centered at desk 
which is located on center axis of room. This per- 
mits a commanding view of the building’s important 
activities. It should be in easy reach of the street. 

The desk to have room for three men: lieutenant 
or sergeant, telephone and alarm operators. Desk on 
raised platform, varying from 1 ft. 4 in. to 2 ft. 
above floor. 

As room would be used for patrol assembly it 
should be large enough to accommodate entire 
force of patrolmen. Size therefore varies from 500 
to 5,000 sq. ft.; allowance made for future growth. 
Floor usually hard mastic material. Walls and trim 
of a hard material to withstand rough treatment. 
Ceiling of acoustical material. 

I (b). Police Commissioners (if station is the 
headquarters). Dignified room. Space for long con- 
ference table, desk and cabinets, accommodate 
entire commission and policemen on trial for infrac- 
tions of rules; at least 8 sq. ft. per person. Acoustic 
treatment for ceiling, resilient or carpeted floor; 
provision for closets, lockers, toilet and lavatory. 
If individual rooms are needed for commissioners, 
200 sq. ft. approximate size per room. Space for 
desks, locker and closets should be provided. 

I (c). Chief of Police Room, 180 to 500 sq. 
ft., readily accessible to public and desk room; space 
for large desk, chairs, filing cabinets, etc. As chief of 
police is ranking officer of department, provide a 
conference table for meetings with his aides. Resil- 
ient floor. Provide closet, locker and toilet facilities. 

Captain’s, lieutenants’ and detectives’ offices 
vary from 150 to 500 sq. ft. Contain desks and chairs 
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for individual officers, filing cabinets; one stenog- 
rapher for the entire group. 

I (d). Secretary's Office and Waiting Room, 
80 to 250 sq. ft., as needed; space for desk, filing 
cabinets; seating for 5 to 12 people waiting for com- 
missioners or chief of police. Floor of hard material 
to stand rough usage. 

I (e). Police Reserve Room, directly  con- 
nected to assembly room for reserves awaiting 
orders, enabling assembly immediately. Size varies 
from 180 to 1,000 sq. ft. Floor, ceiling, walls and 
trim same as desk room. Provide for exit without 
passing through desk room. 

I (f). Reserve Dormitory, directly connected 
to reserve room, independent of other portions of 
building. Closets, lockers and toilet accommoda- 
tions, including showers. Walls, floor, ceiling and 
trim similar to desk and reserve room. Sizes range 
from 300 to 2,000 sq. ft.; size could be 50 sq. ft. per 
man. Connecting the reserve room and dormitory to 
the assembly room enables desk officer to check out- 
going and incoming officers. Smoking and rest room, 
varies from 180 to 1,500 sq. ft. in size. Used by 
policemen off duty. Contains reading tables, chairs, 
lounge, etc. Directly connected with lockers and 
showers; also ample space for foot baths. Ceiling 
and walls of hard material and a resilient floor. 

I (g). Confiscated Property Vault, in base- 
ment; varies from 80 to 200 sq. ft. Entirely fireproof 
and fitted with vault door and combination lock. 
Shelving and filing system space with a small desk 
and chair for custodian. Mechanical ventilation. 

I (h). Police Record Room, in basement, en- 
tirely fireproof, equipped with vault door and com- 
bination lock; varies from 80 to 200 sq. ft. in area. 
Space for filing and record cabinets important 
consideration. 

I (i). Radio and Teletype Room, should be 
in direct connection with desk room. Size of this 
room varies from 80 to 1,000 sq. ft. Space for radio 
receiving and sending teletype equipment and 
storage batteries should be provided, as well as 
desks for three or four operators with city maps. 
Lockers and toilet accommodations should be pro- 
vided. Ceiling and walls acoustic material. 

I (j). Gymnasium containing from 400 to 5,000 
sq. ft. is desirable; provision should be made for 
boxing, fencing, handball, basket ball, wrestling and 
police calisthenics; also provisions in ceiling and 
walls for equipment. Hardwood floor with metal 
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FUNCTIONAL CHART FOR POLICE STATIONS 


base. Ceiling and walls should be of hard material 
and have mechanical ventilation. Directly con- 
nected to gymnasium accommodation for lockers, 
showers and toilets. 

I (k). Pistol Range, in basement; not under 
important rooms as court or desk rooms because of 
noise. Should be at best 100 ft. in length and area 
would range from 600 to 5,000 sq. ft. At least 6 ft. in 
width per man using range. Shooting bench pro- 
vided entire width of room with exception of 
opening 5 ft. wide as entry to gallery for cleaning 
purposes. Targets should have electrically con- 
trolled truck which allows target to be brought back 
for renewal by man shooting. Exhaust ventilation 
at shooting end; target and gravity ventilation with 
bulletproof grilles. Walls and ceiling concrete or 
cement; same for floor. Directly off gallery provide 
gun and ammunition locker; fireproof and burglar- 
proof. 

I (1). Garage, located direct from street and 
patrol entrance of building. Size varies from 400 to 
3,000 sq. ft., dependent on equipment. Space for 
desk attendant, washing equipment, oil and gas 
tanks, motorcycles, etc. Constructed of fireproof 
material; floor of concrete or cement. Doors would 
be automatic. 

I(m). Repair Shop, directly off garage; ap- 
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proximately 200 sq. ft.; should have space for work 
bench, tool racks, lathes, etc., for repairing cars; a 
pit 3 x 10 ft. very desirable for draining oil, under- 
car repairs, etc. A portable electric air pump near 
garage entrance for tires, spring spraying, etc. 


PRISONER DETENTION 

II (a). Detention Rooms, requiring from 100 
sq. ft. up; space divided into small rooms about 7 x 
10 ft. Not to be cells but waiting rooms for confining 
witnesses, suspected or convicted persons. Space for 
attendant’s desk. Window and door protection 
necessary. Each detention room should contain cot, 
chair and small table. Walls and ceiling of hard 
material and floors of a hard mastic. Rooms might 
well be entirely soundproof. Waiting room for rela- 
tions or friends. 

II (b). Interviewing Room, requires from 100 
to 1,000 sq. ft., divided into public and prisoners’ 
section by steel partitions pierced through and 
covered with bars and screen; allow 6 ft. width for 
each visitor and prisoner. Space for attendant and 
chairs for visitors should be provided. Prisoners’ 
section should have steel bar door securely locked to 
prevent escape, etc. Ceiling and walls of hard 
acoustic material and floor of hard mastic material 
for hard usage. 
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Courtesy, Pauly Jail Bidg. Co. 


Cell corridor in police station, St. Louis, Mo. It has been 
finished in stainless steel, glazed brick walls, terrazzo 
floor and acoustical ceiling. The latter treatment, experi- 
mental for this type of work, has proved entirely 


satisfactory 


II (c). Cell Block, varies from 100 to 2,000 
sq. ft.; should be a wing with at least two outside 
walls and independent roof; a strong masonry 
building with concrete floors, sanitary bases and 
corners. Inside this block are placed the groups of 
cells. Each group approximately 6 x 8 ft., containing 
one toilet and combination lavatory and drinking 
fountain. All plumbing traps and mechanism should 
be kept outside cells. Provision should be made for 
exercise corridor, guard space. Doors for entrance 
should be constructed so that view of block can be 
had before entry. 

II (d). Bertillon Room, in which prisoners 
have their physical status taken; varies from 100 
sq. ft. to 1,000 sq. ft. Provide platform, scales and 
photographer's equipment; directly connecting, a 
dark room for developing of photographs; contain- 
ing sink and trays. Walls should be of glazed ma- 
terial to offset acid and for ease in cleaning. Space in 
main room for desk, fingerprinting, etc. Space for 
filing cabinets, index features and attendant should 
be provided. Walls and ceiling hard material and 
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Cell corridor in police station, Albany, N. Y. With floor 
of concrete, riveted steel ceiling and glazed brick walls, 
this corridor is in accordance with good safety and 
sanitary practice. Remote control levers for cells may be 
seen at left 


floor of hard mastic material to offset rough usage. 
Mechanical ventilation. 

II (e). Line-up Room, varies from 100 to 1,000 
sq. ft., as to number of force, allowing 10 sq. ft. per 
officer; room to be in direct line with desk and cell 
block. Space for platform 3 ft. above floor, stenog- 
rapher’s desk, reporter’s desk and seats for detec- 
tives should be provided; also a pedestal for ques- 
tioning officer. Provision should be made for in- 
stalling loud-speakers throughout room. Walls and 
ceiling to have acoustic treatment and floor of hard 
mastic material to offset hard and excessive usage. 

II (f). Tramp Room, or dormitory (in base- 
ment) varies from 80 to 200 sq. ft. in size; contains 
hardwood wall benches. Concrete floor, cement 
plaster walls and ceiling, bare and simple. Mechani- 
cal véntilation furnishes at least 2% cu. ft. of air 
per square foot of floor area. 

II (g). Matron and Keepers’ Rooms, about 
150 sq. ft.; should be provided with space for desk, 
chair and lockers. Walls and ceiling of hard ma- 
terial; floor of hard mastic material. 
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HOLLYWOOD POLICE STATION AND BRANCH HOSPITAL, 


HOLLYWOOD, 


CALIFORNIA 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


POLICE COURT 


III (a). Lobby sufficient to avoid overcrowd- 
ing. Floor hard material for rough treatment. Walls 
and finish hard, durable, easily cleaned. 

III (a-1). Police Court, police administration 
space 10 to 15 ft. depth, full width of room; judge's 
rostum 1 ft. 4 in. to 2 ft. above floor. Administrative 
space and public space divided by railing 3 ft. high. 
Benches for public 8 sq. ft. per person. Floor hard 
resilient material. Acoustic material on walls and 
ceiling. Mechanical ventilation six changes per hour 
supply, five changes per hour exhaust. 

III (b). Court Clerk’s Room, 150 to 500 sq. ft., 
as needed. Accommodate clerk’s desk, stenogra- 
pher’s desk; space for 10 to 20 people who use room 
paying fines, minor infractions, etc., avoiding over- 
crowding police court. Located end of corridor; if 
necessary, use approach as waiting space, avoiding 
interference with active portion of building. Floor 
hard, durable; ceiling and walls plastered. 

III (c). Judge’s Chamber, 180 to 500 sq. ft. 
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Provide accommodations for closets, lockers, toilet 
facilities. Floor of resilient material. 


UTILITIES 


IV (a). Boiler Room, entirely fireproof. Size to 
be at least 5 per cent of entire floor area of build- 
ing. Located near exterior entrance for removal of 
ashes if coal is used. Coal space to be provided with 
sidewalk chute. Layout of boilers, hot water tanks, 
heaters and, if necessary, pumps and motors; should 
be readily accessible to building engineer. Space 
for small work bench, etc. 

IV (b). Emergency Lighting System necessary 
because of danger of total darkness and isolation 
by power failure, especially for the active depart- 
ments, such as the cell block, tramp room or de- 
tention room. Space for storage batteries for tele- 
phones, alarms and lighting. Mechanical ventilation 
with powerful exhaust feature withdrawing gases 
created by batteries. Space for generator and motor. 
Spare parts and repair bench accommodations 
needed. 
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HOLLYWOOD POLICE STATION, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
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LIVING QUARTERS, FROM THE COURT 


Designed around a_ center 
court, this State Police Bar- 
racks unifies all the various 


— - elements, such as garages, 
a stables, offices and barracks, 
ee | into one architectural ensem- 


Mi 
fa ble. Landscaping, now being 


EL completed, will add the re- 
quired softness of line without 
destroying the masculinity of 


the design 


TROOP K BARRACKS, VALHALLA, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM E. HAUGAARD, STATE ARCHITECT 
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Louis H. Dreyer Photo 





Penologists have long advocated reformatory school 
buildings that have no suggestion of prison austerity 
about them. This one, now under construction, follows 
along the line of their recommendations. It is even less 
confining in plan and atmosphere than the minimum 
security type of prison that is regarded as a significant 
step forward in prison reform. Choosing the English 





enter cottage type of architecture, which is often employed 
Bar- where duplication of plan units is desirable, the archi- 
rious tect for this reform school has evolved a group of build- 
ages, ings that are both homelike and easily superintended 
acks, 
isem- 
being 
2 re- 
thout 
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NEW YORK STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


WARWICkK, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM E. HAUGAARD, STATE ARCHITECT 
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Whittington 


FIRE DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Randolph Meier, Architect 


FIRE 


Naturatty the fire station building will vary in its 
requirements and construction according to the size 
of the community and the type of fire-fighting com- 
pany. A wholly volunteer brigade may need only a 
shelter for one piece of apparatus or may provide 
accommodations for one paid fireman-driver of a 
combination pumper-truck. As a social organization 
the fire company frequently has its club room on the 
second floor, with kitchen and services. Frequently 
the fire house is a part of the town hall. The chart 
and the data below are equally applicable in such 
cases as in the separate metropolitan station. 


Apparatus Room. This room must be clear with- 
out posts or other obstructions. « 

Dimensions: One combination pumper-truck will 
require a room approximately 16 x 32 ft. (Obtain 
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from city fire chief dimensions of trucks selected.) 

A two-truck combination pumper and hose truck 
will require a room approximately 30 x 40 ft. or 20 x 
70 ft. 

A hook and ladder truck (removable hand-raised 
ladder) will require a room 20 x 50 ft., or if combined 
with a pumper, 30 x 50 ft. 

A hook and ladder aerial truck (tractor-drawn 
type, six wheels) will require a room approximately 
20 x 75 ft.; if combined with a pumper, 30 x 75 ft. 

Wall finish usually of salt-glazed terra cotta 
block, salt-glazed brick, enameled brick or glazed 
tile. 

Ceiling shall be plastered or painted concrete and 
not less than 13 ft. above floor. 

Apparatus floor constructed of concrete, cement 
finish and pitched to drains. 
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Main Opening Doors, usually of steel, 12 ft. 
high, 18 ft. minimum width, 4 sliding panels, or 
special. 

Smaller openings for trucks or cars not less than 
11 ft. wide, 12 ft. high, two sliding panels. 

Doors may be manually or electrically operated 
and controlled by switches on patrol desk. The 
switch plate shall have three push buttons, 1-close, 
2-open, 3-stop on emergency. A door-operating push 
button on each jamb of main opening and a pull 
chain on the ceiling above driver's head. 

A wicket or access door, 2 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft., should be 
provided in one of the door panels unless other 
small door is provided. 


Patrol Desk, for the man on watch duty, is 
located at one side of main apparatus doors on a 
concrete platform, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. long and 6 in. 
above apparatus floor, railed off with a brass railing 
having a swing gate. The desk is usually of steel. 
Two steel files, an assignment card file and a special 
building card file are provided on the desk. A tele- 
phone, a gooseneck electric light standard and an 
electric clock are also provided. 


The Station Board and Instrument Case. This 
equipment consists of an alarm box directory, alarm 
gongs, call bells, light switches, black board and an 
electric clock. Minimum dimension for station board 
is 7 ft. wide, 4 ft. high, large size 8 ft. 9 in. wide, 8 
ft. 8 in. high, mounted on wall alongside of patrol 
desk. Bottom rail of board is 3 ft. 11 in. from 
apparatus floor. 

Sliding Poles, at convenient location, 2% in. 
seamless brass tubing over rigid steel tubing; where 
pole comes through floor, doors shall be provided 

or poles may be enclosed in a shaft with doors at 
bottom swinging out. And there shall be a good live 
rubber mat 2 in. thick, 20 in. in diameter at base of 
pole. 


ADJACENT ROOMS 


Alarm Room. Many chiefs find it more desirable 
for the station board and instrument case to be in a 
room on the apparatus floor. Here as above are the 
alarm gongs, call bells, light switches, alarm record- 
ing register, take-up reel, telephone, a 50- to 100- 
wheel alarm transmitter (for small communities) or 
a switchboard (for large communities); also an 
electric time clock. 


Office, used by the chief or captain and lieuten- 
ant as a general office; minimum area 150 sq. ft.; 
dignified; simply treated with plaster walls and 
ceiling; indestructible base and resilient floors. 
Walls usually painted. Room accommodates two 
desks and a few chairs for visitors; also a desk for 
the typewriter. 
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Hose Drying Rack or Tower. Horizontal hose 
drying racks accommodate a full length of hose. 
The rack may be one or two tiers high. One tier 
hose rack is 52 ft. long, 3 to 4 ft. wide, 3 ft. high at 
one end and sloping to within 1 ft. of floor. A two- 
tier rack is 27 ft. long, top tier longer than bottom 
sloping in one direction, same width as above. Hose 
drying tower may be as small as 12 sq. ft. but a 
modern standard tower is 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 8 ft. long, 
6 ft. high. Construction usually masonry enclosed 
and fireproof, large Kalamein doors 7 ft. 9 in. high 
on apparatus floor. 


Repair Shop may be a separate building for 
large departments although minor repairs may be 
made on the apparatus floor. A small room may be 
provided for repairs either in the apparatus floor 
level or in the basement. 

When the apparatus room is used for repairs or if 
there is not enough cross ventilation, provide a flex- 
ible tube which is connected to exhaust pipe of the 
engine and to a floor outlet from which carbon 
monoxide gases are pumped outside the building. 


Clothes Drying Room, on the apparatus floor 
or in the basement; approximately 200 sq. ft., for 
cleaning, drying and pressing uniforms when men 
return from fires; equipped with gas driers, ironing 
boards, etc. Toilet and lavatory necessary on 
ground floor. 


Supply and Oil Room, for storing general sup- 
plies for cleaning, brooms, mops, pails; also lubri- 
cating oil containers, etc. 


Gasoline Pump, on the apparatus floor, conven- 
iently located. Gasoline tank with a minimum 
capacity of 275 gallons, outside of building, below 
ground, with gauge in a convenient point inside of 
building. 

Hot and cold water faucets at convenient loca- 
tions on wall of apparatus room, front and rear. 
Stalls, shelves and hooks for slickers, coats, helmets 
and boots. 


FIREMEN’S QUARTERS 


Recreation Room, Dining Room. May be com- 
bination or individual rooms, depending upon cir- 
cumstances of the building committee. Size depends 
on number of firemen in company. Simple in design; 
provided with a fireplace; accommodates substan- 
tial furnishings, tables, chairs, piano, radio, etc. 


Kitchen. Usual ranges, refrigerator, dressers and 
cupboards, sinks, table and chairs. Walls tiled or 
painted, sanitary base, resilient floor. 


Supply Room or Pantry. Dressers and cupboards, 
storage for dishes and supplies. 
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FIRE ALARM HEADQUARTERS 
Separate Building 
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FUNCTIONAL CHART FOR FIRE STATIONS 


Captain’s and Lieutenant’s Rooms, area 150 to 
180 sq. ft., bath adjoining; closet in each room; 
second floor. 


Dormitory, for resident firemen, second floor, 
equipped with simple metal cots and lockers and 
linen closets; allow 60 sq. ft. minimum to 120 sq. 
ft. per man; plaster walls and ceiling, painted; 
cement base; resilient floor. A standard steel locker 
30 in. deep, 24 in. wide, 6 ft. 5 in. high, containing a 
drawer, shelf and hooks may be placed in dormitory 
alongside of cot or in center of room back to back. 
Dressing room, with individual lockers, may be 
arranged allowing 25 to 35 sq. ft. per man instead of 
dormitory lockers. 


Toilet and Wash Room, tiled walls and floors 
and plaster ceiling; ceiling enameled; equipped with 
w.c.’s, lavatories and showers. Minimum standards 
in use by the New York Fire Department: 6 men to 
one w.c.; 4 men to one lavatory; 7 men to one 
shower. Bath tubs and urinals are not used in the 
New York City Fire Department. 


Boiler, Mechanical and Fuel Rooms, located in 
basement, occupy approximately 5 per cent of floor 
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area in building. The boiler room shall have a boiler, 
hot water heater, hot water tank and electric blower 
and sink; usual fuel room, coal storage or oil tanks. 


Storage Room, in basement, for storing equip- 
ment, hose machinery, tools, etc. 


RECREATION FACILITIES 


Recreation Room, approximately 400 sq. ft. mini- 
mum area, clublike, with a fireplace and well fur- 
nished. More recreation facilities, depending upon 
the community served and the budget. 

Added features for -recreation may include: 

a. Gymnasium, approximately 30 x 40 ft. mini- 
mum; high ceiling desirable. A standard calisthenics 
gymnasium is approximately 60 x 85 x 20 ft. 

b. Bowling Alley, in basement, standard size for a 
double alley, 14 ft. 6 in. x 95 ft.; includes space for 
congregating. (Alley plus pit, 78 ft. long.) 

c. Billiard Room, 15 x 25 ft., minimum; includes 
space for spectators. 

d. Tennis Court. A standard minimum size court 
for singles and doubles is 60 x 120; this includes 
space all around the play portion. 

e. Hand Ball Court. Usually outdoors. A stand- 
ard one-wall court 46 x 22 ft. 
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WASHINGTON 





FIRE STATION 


: 
| WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
: 


‘3 CAMERON CLARK, ARCHITECT 

' 
1 

; ee r = : 7 
1] 
i} ! 
j Roc 
ti ; ’ In keeping with the general architectural 
oUF cale in feet character of other public buildings in the 
ii} =“ & community, this fire station represents a 
HY successful solution of the often recurring 
+ problem of supplying a distinguished build- 
i} ing at a minimum cost. Built of brick, 
hI }. with shingle roof and white painted wood 
it trim, its plan is simple and yet adequate 
i 
® 
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The design of this suburban fire sta- 
tion suggests modern Swedish archi- 
tecture in its severe lines and simple 
detail. Faced with light tan brick, the 
building is of fireproof construction, 
with brick bearing walls, steel and 
concrete floor construction and pile 
foundations. Copings and sills are 
sandstone, base red granite, and all 
exterior metal trim green bronze 


EAST ORANGE FIRE HEADQUARTERS 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





W. FRANK BOWER, JR., ARCHITECT 
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ORANGE FIRE HEADQOI 





EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


ARTERS 


FRANK BOWER, JR., ARCHITEC’ 


Exclusive of piling and fees, the 
building cost about $140,000, or 47 
cents per cu. ft. for 294,000 cu. ft. It 
houses a rescue squad, engine com- 
pany, aerial truck, two automobiles, 
two alarm service trucks, facilities for 
drying and storing hose (in the 
tower) and living and sleeping quar- 
ters for three companies. Switch- 
board, generators, etc., are separated 
from other portions of the building 
by an unpierced fire wall 
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Whittington 











The flexible California style is here happily adapted to a small fire station. It is of fireproof construction, with walls of 
common brick and stucco exterior. The roof is of Granada tile laid in white mortar. Doors and windows are wood 


RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT FIRE STATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 
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BELVEDERE FIRE STATION 
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: 
BELVEDERE, CALIFORNIA 
: 7 
: LOS ANGELES BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 
+e Designed in a residential bungalow manner 
i to conform with the character of the neigh- 
cu . . . 
: borhood, this one-story fire house is a 
iq rather uncommon type, and yet is thor- 
ij oughly suitable for the small area which it 
iy serves. It has walls of brick painted with 
in 4 white dampproofing paint. The tile roof. 
1. of variegated colors, is in random pattern 
bi 
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FRONT ELEVATION SIDE ELEVATION = REAR ELEVATION 
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oe DETAILS 


Small door 
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DETAILS OF 
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Pers pectire of small airport 


Kenneth Franzheim , Architect 


AIRPORTS 


r 

Pur only difference between large and small air- 
ports lies in the degree of development of the basic 
elements and their accessories. Theoretically every 
element in the more developed scheme is represented 
in the lesser. In the smaller airport practically all 
of the necessary elements, excepting airplane storage 
and repair, may be concentrated in one compact 
administration or terminal building. 

In the chart and in the data check list the airport 
requirements are segregated into three distinct 
functional groups according to uses and services: 
(1) Passenger and Public, (2) Executive and Con- 
trol, (3) Air Transportation and Services. The rela- 
tive importance of the elements, whether buildings, 
rooms or accessories, has been designated according 
to the ratings required by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. These ratings fall under 
several different headings: basic requirements for all 
rated fields, rating on general equipment and 
facilities, rating on size of effective landing area, and 
rating on night lighting equipment. In each group 
rating is determined by the degree of development 
of the facilities and equipment included under that 
heading and is designated by ratings: A, B, C, ete. 
Thus, an airport with a complete and well-planned 
landing field may receive an ‘‘A”’ rating under one 
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heading and a ‘‘D”’ rating under another, due to 
inefficient lighting, etc. 


I PASSENGER AND PUBLIC 

Approach(br). Should be readily accessible to the 
public by means of automobile, bus, train service, 
etc. Situated adjacent to a through highway or main 
traffic artery. The importance of air transportation 
is determined principally by the accessibility of its 
services. ; 

Entrance and Parking. A surfaced drive to main 
highway. Width determined by traffic. Automobile 
parking spaces adjacent to the administration 
building. Another for taxi stand. May include large 
area for the visiting public, separate entrance. 
Concessions and gas and oil services for this area. 

Waiting Room (A). Similar to railroad station. 
Central or focal point of the air station and adminis- 
tration group. In small airports it may serve many 
functions: waiting room, plane concourse, customs 
inspection, baggage room, and circulation for admin- 
istrative offices and control. Fixed and permanent 
benches and seats or, preferably, tables and chairs 
grouped conveniently. Lighting should generally be 
indirect and diffused to avoid glare; of sufficient 
intensity to permit reading. 
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FUNCTIONAL CHART FOR AIRPORTS 


A permanent bulletin board for the display of 
navigation charts, weather reports (A), and air 
routes. Necessary time pieces explaining the varia- 
tions in time to be encountered. Stairway to upper 
administration and control offices separated from 
waiting room. Waiting room on two floors; possible 
by use of mezzanines. Field view terraces. 

Ticket Office. Space allotted determined by 
amount of traffic and number of operating transport 
companies served. Simply a counter in waiting 
room, preferably a separate room with ticket win- 
dows. In most cases information is now combined 
with ticket space. Direct connection is necessary 
between the ticket office, operating transport com- 
panies’ offices and field manager's office. 

Rest Rooms (br) (A) (B) (C). As spacious as 
possible, equipped with complete washing facilities, 
toilets, lavatories. In more extensive layouts other 
accessories, such as smoking rooms, powder rooms, 
barber shops, bootblack, etc. Additional toilet facili- 
ties for executives and employes when possible. 

Lunch Rooms and Concessions (A). Desirable in 
air station of any size. Service at all times of night 
and day. Rapid preparation of food must be accom- 
plished with the help of efficient planning. Directly 


connected with the passengers’ waiting room. 

Other concessions may be included to take care of 
baggage checking, telephone and telegraph, news- 
papers, periodicals, gifts, flowers, etc. 

In large civic airports, if such provisions are not 
taken care of by outside interests, large dining 
rooms and terraces overlooking the landing field are 
an attraction; wide expanses of glass facing field, 
or open terraces, colorful, with umbrellas, awnings 
and landscaping. 

Baggage and Customs Inspection. Baggage must 
be handled quickly and efficiently. Space for deposit- 
ing, sorting, weighing and marking. Direct connec- 
tion with waiting room or concourse and with field 
loading platforms. Trucks may be used. Covered 
passageways or ramps or canopies. Room or section 
of the waiting room, with counters or tables for cus- 
toms inspection. 

Loading and Unloading Platforms. ‘To minimize 
danger various types of covered passageways are 
used from waiting room to plane. Simplest is the 
awning type. Others include covered passageways 
and ramps of permanent construction with re- 
tractible telescopic ends to allow a closer connection 
with planes or underground tunnels to platforms. 
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I! EXECUTIVE AND CONTROL 

Field Manager’s Office and Other Offices. Office 
for field manager or superintendent should com- 
mand inclusive view of airport facilities and should 
have direct communication to all parts. Should be 
adjacent to the control tower but never combined 
with it. 

Other offices for the officials of the operating 
transport companies, customs officers, Department 
of Commerce inspectors. A doctor’s office with 
rooms for emergency operations and treatment. 
All of these rooms should face the field and be easily 
accessible. 

Traffic Control Room. Room or tower above main 
body of administration building. Should have a con- 
tinuous window surface on all sides commanding an 
unobstructed view of the landing field and air. Used 
to direct all plane maneuvers; provided with tele- 
phone connections, fire alarm and emergency call 
signals, direct communication with field manager's 
office and radio station and landing light switches 
and sirens for signaling aircraft. Should be circled 
with an open-air balcony for use of the traffic con- 
troller in fair weather. 

Radio Room (A). Adjacent to the control tower 
and the manager's office. A small room, preferably 
soundproofed, with simple arrangement of radio, 
telephone and telegraph; minimum of furniture. 
Radio antenna generally situated at some distance 
from the field to avoid creating aerial hazards. 
Receiving set and loud-speaker required for ‘‘A”’ 
rating of any field within 400 miles of a Department 
of Commerce radio station. 

Meteorological Room (A). Connected directly 
with control tower and field manager's office. Should 
have direct access to tower roof or other high sur- 
faces. Department of Commerce ‘‘A”’ rating re- 
quires equipment consisting of anemometer, barom- 
eter and thermometer. 


lif ALR TRANSPORTATION AND FIELD SERVICES 


Flying Field (br) (1) (2) (3), etc. The available 
effective landing area is perhaps the most important 
element in airport design. Civil airports are rated 
according to the length and number of landing run- 
ways with a clear approach at either end. By clear 
approach is meant the absence of buildings, towers 
and wires over which a 7 to 1 glide is not possible 
from the edge of the runway. Basic requirements 
of a field provide for safe landings and take-offs in 
all weather, and the absence of roads or other ob- 
structions on the field. Rating ‘‘1”’ provides for 
2,500 ft. of landing area in eight directions with 
500-foot runways not crossing or converging at 
angles less than 40°. Other ratings provide for 2,000, 
1,600 and 1,320 ft. of effective landing area. The 
altitude above sea level, if considerable, affects these 
ratings. Airports with continuous heavy traffic 
have found it necessary to surface used portions of 
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the field as it is impossible to keep good turf at all! 
times of the year. 

Runways. Taxi strips and warming up aprons 
should be surfaced if possible, — gravel, cinders. 
slag or crushed stone; will require artificial binder of 
oil or tarvia in dry weather. Concrete is the best 
surface for take-offs but is difficult to land on 
Have parallel strips of hard resilient surfacing 
when possible. When cost is important, surface 
large areas with cheaper materials rather than small 
areas with expensive. 

Runways as flat as possible; slope for drainage 
‘4, in. to the foot of width. With gravel surfacing, 
drainage by seepage. In other cases artificial drain- 
age is necessary—hollow tile, perforated pipe or 
stone-filled trench. 

Accessories. Basic requirements of the field in- 
clude: wind sock, circle marker, identification sign, 
boundary markers, obstruction: markers and tem- 
porary markers. Night lighting requirements for 
“A” rating include airport beacon, illuminated 
wind tees, floodlights, hangar floodlights and roof 
markings, runway marker lights, ceiling projector, 
and boundary and obstruction lights. These require 
maintenance, electric power and a sufficient per- 
sonnel to operate them at all times. Field mainte- 
nance will also require grass cutting machines, road 
drags and snow plows. Provide storage space. 

Field Service. Dispensing gas, oil and water to 
planes and airport automobiles and trucks. Under- 
ground tanks equipped with pumps and retractible 
metal hose connections. Other field equipment; oil 
and water heaters, wheel chocks and handling dollies. 

Hangar Space. Hangarsare first consideration for 
airport buildings. Size determined by dimensions 
of plane or planes to be housed. The single hangar 
is more desirable but seldom used because of greater 
expense. The large multiple hangar is far more prac- 
tical, allows various sizes and types of planes. 
Should be big enough to house the possibly larger 
plane of the future. 

“A” rating requires hangars 80 x 100 ft. with 18 
ft. clearance. ‘‘B”’ rating requires 60 x 80 ft. with 
14 ft. clearance, etc. Some hangars have been con- 
structed 300 x 150 ft. 

Construction: steel or masonry walls, steel sash, 
and timber or metal roofing. This type highest ini- 
tial cost but most permanent and most satisfactory 
appearance. 

Floors: sand, gravel, cinder, wood or concrete. 
Concrete best for hangar space, wood block for shop 
space and wood flooring for office space. 

Door: most important feature of hangar. Types 
include curtain, rolling shutter, folding rolling, bas- 
cule (motor operated), horizontally hinged (di- 
vided), horizontally hinged (single), folding, and 
straight rolling and sliding. The rolling shutter and 
the bascule are conceded the best but are also the 
most expensive. 
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ADMINISTRA 
RANDOLPH FIELD, 
ATLEE B. & ROBERT 


Space should be included in the hangar for offices, 
locker rooms, lavatories, storage, fire equipment, 
first aid and for repair work. 

Shop Space. No general rule for required area. 
Smaller ports, space in the hangars themselves or in 
temporary lean-tos is sufficient. Where practical 
and efficient, concentrate all repair work in a separ- 
ate building or buildings. Shops well lighted by 
daylight and artificial light. Skylights often used. 
Heating of shops and offices may be achieved by 
small round stoves. 

To obtain an “A” and ‘‘B”’ rating for general 
equipment, there must be a sufficient personnel and 
sufficient equipment in the shops to perform major 
and minor repair jobs. 

On the field, lunch rooms and services for pilots 
and mechanics, as well as sleeping accommoda- 
tions for two or three men who form a continuous 
personnel. Parking areas for pilots and mechanics. 

Fire and Police Station. Necessary only for large 
civic air stations. May be equipped with garages 
and repair shops for housing part of the city fire de- 
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Tebbs & Knell Photos 


Hangar at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, N. Y., above. An airport restau- 
rant and lunch room, with terrace, below. Kenneth Franzheim, Architect 


partment, special equipment trucks, police cars and 
motorcycles. It should also have dormitories, living 
rooms, locker space, etc., for housing members of 
the city fire department, the police force and the 
emergency crew. 

Emergency Hospital. Necessary for large termi- 
nals where air traffic is constant and heavy. For an 
‘*A”’ rating an ambulance or similar convenience is 
necessary. Complete first aid equipment, fire fighting 
equipment and wrecking equipment should be 
available at all times for field service. Emergency 
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hospital should include housing for personnel, doc- 
tor’s office, receiving room, operating room and 
emergency ward. 

Express, Light Freight and Post Office Building. 
Where these elements are not taken care of in the 
administration building and where traffic is heavy 
enough to require it, a separate building may be 
planned for these elements. It should have good ac- 
cess to the main highway and should be situated 
near the warming up apron to allow facility in load- 
ing and unloading planes. 
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Regarded by many as the most progressive aviation State in the country, 
California has contributed many splendid examples of design and construction 
to the steadily increasing number of airports. Mines Field, a municipal project 
sponsored by the city of Los Angeles, is no exception. Hangar No. 1, shown 
above, with the administration building in the background, is one of the 
double type with offices in the tower separating the hangar space. Of masonry 
construction with a steel-framed roof, the walls are finished in stone tile. The 
flooring for both the hangar space and shops is concrete 


MINES FIELD MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS 
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POWER HOUSES AND DAMS ARE INCLUDED IN 





Courtesy, Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Engineers 


Less often thought of by architects 
than by engineers, power, light and 
water plants will nevertheless receive 
an important share of Public Works 
money. Such plants require buildings, 
and such buildings require architects. 
In most cases, the architect is called 
upon to act ina design capacity only, 
clothing the work of the engineers in 
a suitable architectural expression 
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Courtesy, Morton C. Tuttle Co., Engineers 


Top, part of the steam 
plant. for the Southern 
California Edison Co., 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Center, Lewiston, 
Maine, plant of the 
Central Maine Power 
Company. Left, power 
plant at Lake Spring 
field, Springfield, Ill 
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IN THE GOVERNMENT’S PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Municipalities and corporations alike are 
aware of the value in well-designed build- 
ings for well-engineered projects. Even for 





Eas 


dams there is need of architectural counsel. 





co In the hydro-plant at Eagle Pass, Texas, 
right, there is ample evidence of architect- 
engineer collaboration, the Harza Engineer- 


ing Company being the engineers and 
Ralph H. Oliver the architect 





The interior of the Conowingo station of the 


Susquehanna Power Company, left, typical 
in kind if not in size of many power plants, 
has decided architectural character. And 
while the Rock Island Development of the 


l 


Puget Sound Power and Light Company, 
below, is almost wholly an engineering ac- 
complishment, an architect was employed 





’ 7 , as to contribute a fitting design 


Courtesy, Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Engineers 
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j Courtesy, Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Engineers 
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MANY WATERWORKS 


y, Water Works Engineering 


Engineering-News Record 


Lowering the cost of upkeep by in- 
creasing the pride of the attendants 
in the plant is one of the tangible 
beneficial results of good architecture 
This has been the effect in the Se- 
wickley, Pa., plant, above, and in the 
Portland, Me., plant, right. John 
Calvin Stevens was the architect for 
the entire Portland water works de- 
velopment 
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Only non-progressive municipalities 
fail to spend the additional fraction 
of 1 per cent of the cost of a water 
works project to obtain creditable 
buildings designed by competent 
architects. Such a_ filtration and 
pumping station as the one in Erie, 
Pa., above, instills as much civic 
pride in Erie citizens as would a fine 
city hall, courthouse or post office 
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Courtesy, York Water Co 


ew cities can boast as attractive or 
as serviceable water works plants as 
York, Pa. Typified by the filter plant, 
above, which was designed by Palmer 
& Landin, the water works have been 
singled out many times as an exam- 
ple for other cities to follow. The 
administration building, right, is 
equally a credit to the community 
and a constant source of civic pride 





Courtesy, Water Works Engineering 
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York Water Ce 


The inspection gallery of the Erie 
filtration station, left, is a typieal 
example of intelligent cooperation 
between engineers and architects. 
Because the excellence of waterworks 
engineering is seldom apparent to tax- 
payers, a good building is frequently 
the only basis they have for judgment 

in which case good architecture 
invariably pays a handsome dividend 
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Photos, Courtesy, The American City 


WANNSEE BATHING BEACH, BERLIN, GERMANY 
FRANZ WAGNER, ARCHITECT 
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In Germany, where government aid for 
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municipal projects of all kinds has been 
practiced for many years, bathing beaches, 
playgrounds and other projects beneficial 
to public health are frequent objects of 
governmental financing. An outstanding 
example is the Wannsee Bathing Beach 
located just outside Berlin. A model of the 
development, only part of which has been 
completed, is shown at the top. Above, left, 
is the beach with bath houses in the back- 
ground, and below, left, the lower prom- 
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Appointment of a special board to study 
the problem of increased leisure indicates 
the growing importance of recreational 
facilities in the scheme of public works. 
Park systems, with their attendant build- 
ings — boat houses, bathing pavilions, pub- 
lic toilets — are fertile fields for architec- 
tural activity. The public toilet building, 
above, right, the boat house and restaurant, 
right, and the lake development, below, are 
all parts of Westchester County's un- 
matched park system. C. F. Loyd was the 
architectural designer for all buildings 


BUILDINGS FOR WESTCHESTER 
GILMORE D. CLARKE, 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN 









MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSE 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY 

ARCHITECTS 






Now that rich and poor alike are 
playing golf, municipal courses are 
finding their place in the recreational 
planning of most progressive com- 
munities. Seldom elaborate, they are 
usually designed with a view to mini- 
mum maintenance costs. In addition 
to locker and rest room facilities, 
provision is usually made for resident 
superintendence, a social hall and 
office. Dining room, “ pro” shop and 
similar conveniences are optional 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
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SAXON WOODS GOLF COURSE 


NEW YORK 


C. F. LOYD, DESIGNER 


Although no N.R.A. money has up 
until now been appropriated for con- 
struction of community golf courses, 
it is believed that such projects will 
be eligible for loans. Preference might 
be shown them inasmuch as nominal 
dues, green fees, and other assess- 
ments might tend to make them self- 
liquidating. Further, money spent 
for course construction goes prima- 
rily to labor, a factor which has an 
important influence on U. S. loans 
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“HORS de CONCOURS’ 


WITH KENNETH 


Everyrninc is N.R.A. these days. And we're in it, 
we architects. Yes, sir! We have a very nice code 
indeed. And there's nothing in it that we didn’t 
know before. 

It’s all according to Hoyle, and Johnson, and 
(srover Whalen and Ickes. We come under the 
building construction industry and now that the 
buttonhole makers have been practically button- 
holed out of the speculative building business, we 
may get somewhere. 

The A.I.A. has submitted the code, startlingly 
like its Canons of Ethics of yesteryear, and we must 
all live up to it. Quite an easy and agreeable thing 
to do, provided we get enough jobs to do it with, 
or on, as the case might be. The cannons roar on. 

‘Fair competition”’ is all we ever asked for, but 
which we didn’t always get. For instance, the code 
recites that 

one architect shall not knowingly com- 
pete on the same job with another architect 
on the basis of professional charges. 


What will that mean to those architects who turn 
out plans for a half-million dollar apartment house 
for a thousand dollars for instance? Answer: The 
speculative builders and real estate operators will 
go right along with the thousand-dollar fee boys, 
just like they always have done. Won't they? You 
bet they will! 

The fees are acceptable: 6 per cent with additional 
reimbursement for engineering services, and a higher 
fee for anything costing less than $20,000 or in- 
volving special designing services. But how about 
the Government and its 4.5 per cent? Isn’t it up to 
the Treasury Department to allow 6 per cent on 
anything costing less than $1,000,000 and permit 
private architects to superintend the construction 
of their own jobs? 


No Graft. No paying of gentlemanly graft for 
the getting of a job is allowed under N.R.A. That's 
very, very convenient, and we're for it, 100 per cent. 
How often have real estate out-riders come into our 
office with big things under their hats, and a hefty 
cut-in for themselves! And how often do they try to 
make a touch in advance! Most every time, it seems 
to me. 


Contractors. And the Code for Contractors is a 


good all-around document. No peddling, no chisel- 
ing, no gouging — just a good, straight-away job at 
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a fair profit, as it should be. We can still favor our 
pet builder, | suppose, provided he has a good code 
in the head and lives up to the reputation that made 
him our favorite. 


Public Works. Some architects have made no 
try for public work, on the supposition that without 
political pull there was no use in trying to get any. 
In that they were wrong. They must first of all have 
ability, and that ability must withstand the search- 
light of close scrutiny. With such experts as As- 
sistant Secretary Robert on the job at Washington 
it is doubtful whether any but those eminently 
qualified will be accepted, for important works at 
least. 

And Secretary Ickes has accumulated in a few 
months the greatest of reputations for executive 
ability, straight shooting and an entire inability to 
be fooled by the sharpshooters. 


Army Stuff. All those architects who worked for 
the Government during the War, with or without 
spurs, are probably now attempting to qualify in 
the construction work for the War and Navy De- 
partments. There are barracks, officers’ quarters 
and hospitals to be provided, besides a goodly num- 
ber of miscellaneous buildings, such as adminis- 
trative, storage warehouses, hangars, etc. 


Executives. The President seems to be possessed 
of a rare talent for picking good men. Where, for 
instance, could he find more of a he-man than Gen- 
eral Johnson? He lays down the N.R.A. principles in 
no uncertain fashion and he gives them hell when 
they try to kick over the traces. 


Keep Away. They say that Washington is filled 
with glad-hand artists, who have sure ways of 
getting you a job. All they want is half the gross, or 
as near it as they can get. So, when you get through, 
you'll be very comfortably out of pocket. At least, 
you would be if the big influences were able to make 
good. Which they rarely are, according to all reports. 

So keep away from the racketeers. Be good — 
and you'll probably die early. Be persistent and you 
might get a job out of Uncle Sam. He seems to be 
your best bet just at present. The apartment house 
business is under a temporary blight and so is the 
office building industry. Some day the tenantry will 
catch up but until it does we must turn to other 
fields, or, better, to other greenback pastures. 
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POST OFFICES 


ry.’ 

| HE architect who has a post office to design for 
\'ncle Sam not only has an intelligent client but one 
who knows what he wants through long experience. 
The routine of postal service has been highly per- 
fected and demands a building in absolute adjust- 
ment to its needs. Through years of specialization 
in post office design, the Office of the Supervising 
\rchitect of the Treasury Department has de- 
veloped a technique and a constantly improved 
standardization of plan and detail to fill these needs 
efficiently and economically. In architectural design 
the Department has provided local post office build- 
ings that are a credit to the communities and are in 
accord with the traditions of the localities. 

The local architect who receives a post office 
commission, in accordance with the announced 
policy of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lawrence W. Robert, Jr., is assured of the cordial 
cooperation of the entire staff and the advantages of 
their invaluable fund of knowledge and experience. 
To simplify and expedite the work of the private 
architect the Office of the Supervising Architect has 
prepared an exceedingly clear and logical document 

Instructions to Private Architects Engaged on 
Public Building Work Under the Jurisdiction of the 


P.O./nspectors. 


Secret Entrance 


a 
Swing Room” 
Lockers. 


Rest Rooms 
& Showers 








Money Order & 


Registry Division 


MAILING VESTIBULE 


THE WORK ROOM 
Receiving, Sorting, Cancelling, etc. 


Stamps, Genera] Delivery, 





PUBLIC LOBBY 


Treasury Department. The sections of these in- 
structions cover: I. General Information; II. Archi- 
tectural Design, Drawings, etc.; II]. Specifications, 
Samples, Administration Procedure, etc.; IV. 
Structural; V. Mechanical Equipment. These are 
supplemented by addenda or individual directions 
in specific instances, and the alphabetical index 
adds to its usefulness as a reference work. 

For the proper functioning of the post office many 
details of arrangement and equipment have been 
standardized and dimensions established. These 
have been carefully drawn to scale on a series of 
sheets known as “Miscellaneous Details."’ They 
show all the highly specialized details, such as 
counters, lockboxes, ‘‘look-out”’ slits (which permit 
the Inspector to observe every employe in any 
portion of the building at any time without the fact 
being known), etc., etc. Since these details are con- 
stantly being revised and improved the latest issues 
of the drawings only are sent to the local architect 
to expedite his drafting work. The details are neces- 
sary practical limitations but still leave wide lat- 
tude for architectural design and ingenuity. Sug- 
gestions for better or more economical details are 
welcomed but are naturally subject to the approval 


LOADING PLATFORM 
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Boiler Room 
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Storage 
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FUNCTIONAL CHART FOR POST OFFICES 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


of the Department and the post office officials, as 
their effect on the routine work of the postal em- 
ployes must be taken into account. 

In plan the requirements are carefully worked out 
for the special needs of the community and its 
probable future before the local architect begins his 
work. The plans on the pages following will serve to 
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initiate the architect into the mysteries of the 
“swing room,”’ the Inspector's private entrances, 
ladders, look-outs, etc., and will serve to indicate 


the arrangement of services in post offices of differ- 
ent sizes and kinds. By cooperating fully with 
Treasury Department experts the architect will 
find his work simplified, interesting and profitable. 
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A monthly section devoted to reporting 


the news and activities of building finance, 


real estate, management and construction 


Tue H. O. L. C. 1x Action: its ballyhoo is greater than its balm 
THe First Houstnc Approvats: what Boston, New York and Philadelphia got 
A Practicat Proressor will handle subsistence homestead loans 
BUILDING IN SEARCH OF ITs Cope; a “fixer” is appointed 
Earnings and Corporate notes . 

Charts: building costs, stock prices, real estate activity, money 
“Ticker Talk” 

Chicago’s little-known tunnel company seeks a loan 

Mrs. Armour buys and State Street values have a new guide 
Beer’s biggest retail chain is building 25 taverns 

Many exemptions for mortgages in the Federal Securities Act 
The Beaux-Arts Apartments try publicity to offset losses 
Savings Banks Aided 

Land Economics . 


‘Without Comment” 


WASHINGTON DODGE, II 
Editor 












MORTGAGES AND FINANCE 





THE SUCCESS OF THE H.O.L.C. 


will be determined by the attitude of mortgagees towards 
its bonds. What that attitude is now. 


lHlon. William F. Stevenson 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Chairman: 

1 desire through you to urge the Building 
and Loan Associations and the Homestead 
Associations and the Savings Banks of the 
country to render aid in the campaign the 
Administration is waging to enable un- 
fortunate home owners to save their homes 
They can do this, first, by 
sympathetic attitude towards the plan for 
exchanging bonds of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corp. for mortgages. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RooseveELT 


W, tH this” official 


month the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. went 


showing a 


encouragement, last 


about the difficult business of staving oft 
the sheriff. In its many offices crowds of 
anxious home owners sought aid and 
instruction, learned for the first time that 
the application for relief must come to the 


TAL 
the home owner. 


from the mortgage owner, not 

Throughout the land arose a mighty 
ballyhoo in an attempt to persuade mort 
gage owners to turn in their mortgages for 
H.O.LLC 


homes.* 


bonds and save the nation’s 
State Managers of the H.O.L.C. 
appealed to patriotism. Cried Nebraska's 
Charles Smrha: ‘The holder of the mort 
gage must know he must do his part in the 
various movements now on foot to bring 
the country back to a prosperous state 
It would be as presumptuous for a soldier to 
refuse to go on the firing line because the 
(sovernment had failed to equip him with 
the kind of a gun he thinks he ought to 
have as for the mortgage holders to say 
that they refuse to cooperate in_ this 
movement because of the character of the 
bonds offered them.” 


Manager W. E. MeCroskey of 


Washington came a dire warning that 


From 


‘In instances where mortgage holders 
refuse to cooperate with the Government 
and prefer to foreclose on property we have 
hut one recourse. We will forward the names 
ot these firms to Washington, D. C., where 
they will come under the official criticism 
of the U 


cases will be we do not know. but are 


.S. Just what the outcome in such 


certain that some very unpleasant devel 
opments will take place for the persons in 
question.”’ 





For description of H.O.L.C. mechanics see The 

irchitectural Forum, July. Brietly, the H.O.L.C. at 
empts to exchange its bonds, guaranteed as to interest 
by the U. S., for mortgages and then to refinance the 
15-year period. In certain cases it can 
nome owners 


nortgages overa 


make cash advances t 





\ 


First to be aided 


Keystone 


by the H.O.L.C. were Mr. and Mrs. John P. 


Flannagan of Philadelphia, who had a 
$1,200 mortgage on their home. Cried Mr. 
Flannagan: “I got a lump in my throat as 
big as that house out there I've slaved to keep 


for my own.” 


Hardly had the H.O.L.C. offices opened 

indeed some had not yet opened be- 
fore kindly old Chairman Stevenson began 
to beam over the reports which were 
coming in from the home-owners’ battle- 
front. On August 14 he released these 
reports to the press. Manager E. H. Wrenn 
of Alabama reported 88 applications re- 


ceived, 27 homes saved from foreclosure, 










Prudential’s Duffield. 
(right) giving the 
Beaur Arts Medal to 
Frank C. Farley, rep- 








resenting the Prince- 


Archi- 





fon School of 





leclure. 

















51 in the process of salvation. Maryland's 
David Steifel announced that he had 
2,961 applications on hand, that 236 homes 
had been saved, 574 foreclosures post 
Daly in the New York 
15,000 applications 


poned. Vincent 
office reported that 
had come in and that new ones were piling 
up at the rate of over 1,000 a day. 

While at first glance these figures would 
seem to tell of national home-saving, in 
reality they mean nothing. When a home 
owner applies for aid, the mortgage owner 
is asked to execute the ‘ Mortgagee’s 
Consent to Take Bonds.” In some States 
last month managers were reporting as 
“saved” homes in which the “consent”’ 
had been signed, and almost all homes “in 
the process of salvation’? came under this 
category. But the document might truly be 
called “‘The Mortgagee’s Consent to Con 
sider Taking Bonds) When a_ Definite 
Offer Is Made.’ For the document is solely 
one authorizing the H.O.L.C. to go ahead 
with an appraisal of the home and then to 
make an offer of its bonds. Then, and only 
then, does the mortgagee have to decide. 

It was still too early last month to make 
any estimate of the H.O.L.C.’s progress 
Before mortgagees will pronounce it a 
success or a failure they must become more 
familiar with the general type of appraisal 
the H.O.L.C. will make and the value that 
will be placed upon H.O.L.C. bonds. Mean 
while, last month the mortgagees of the 
nation gave evidence that despite the 
President's exhortation and despite pop 
ular demand for relief, they were still of 
the view that their prime obligation is not 
with the public but with that part of the 
public which has entrusted its funds to 
them. 

Typical of this realistic attitude on the 
part of the institutions was that of Pru 
dential Life, which owns $911,877,455 
worth of mortgages on city property.* 
Edward Dickinson Duffield, president of 


*Of course not all this sum is invested in home 
mortgages. Last month Prudential extended for five 
years its $5,000,000, 4'2 per cent mortgage on the famed 
20-story Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. Specia! 
clause: if at any time the Pennsylvania Railroad Co 
owner of the fee, shall dispose of any interest in the fee 
the company can declare the mortgage immediately due 
and payable 
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URBAN MORTGAGE DISTRIBUTION 


There can be no wholly correct answer to that much-asked question ** How are mortgages distributed among various types 
of lenders?” The best estimate on the subject appears in the following table. It was prepared by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board upon the request of Representative Warren J. Duffey of Ohio, a critic of the Home Loan Bank and an ardent 
supporter of the Home Owners’ Loan Act. He presented the figures to the House on April 27 and the table, together with an 
explanation by Economist Arthur J. Mertzke as to how the estimates were reached, may be found in the Congressional Record 


of that date. 


Institutior 


Federal Reserve member banks 
Mutual savings banks 

Al! other banks 

Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 

Mortgage companies 

Real estate mortgage bonds 
Individuals 


fotal urban 
mortgages 


$2,500,000 000 
5,850,000,000 
-800 ,000 000 
.205,000 000 
5,940,000,000 
3,000,000 ,000 
5,000,000 000 
5,000,000 ,000 


~e 


Urban mortgages 
other than home 
mortgages 
$1,050,000 ,000 

2 457 000,000 
756,000,000 
720,500,000 

3,861,000 000 


5,000,000 ,000 
1,000,000 000 


lota! 


$1,450,000,000 
3,393,000 ,000 
1,044,000,000 
6,484,500,000 
2 079,000,000 
3,000,000 ,000 


4,000,000 000 


Home mortgages 


Eligible 


$3,393 000 000 


6,484, 500,000 
» 079,000,000 


Noneligible 
$1.450,000,000 


1,044,000,000 


000,000 O00 


4,000,000 000) 


Total. $36,295,000,000  $14,844.500,000  $21,450,500,000 — $11,956,500,000 $9,494,000,000 
' Eligible as collateral for loans from Federal! home loan banks 
Includes stock savings banks eligible for membership in Federal home loan banks 


Prudential, ultra-loyal Princeton Alumnus 
and prominent New Jersey Republican, 
said, ‘We are anxious to cooperate with 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. and to 
render assistance to home owners wherever 
possible. .. While we cannot overlook 
the fact that the Prudential Insurance is 
acting as the trustees of millions of policy- 
holders whose funds have been entrusted to 
it, and the safeguarding of those funds must 
necessarily be its guiding principle, with 
due regard to that obligation, the Pruden 
tial has and will continue to sympatheti- 
cally consider each case presented to it.” 





H.O.L.C. explained in Philadelphia 


He added that if the offer of H.O.L.C 
Bonds ‘should represent the full amount 
of our claim, the bonds will be accepted. 
If such offer of bonds should represent an 
amount less than our claim, such offer will 
be given due consideration, having in mind 
the social and practical purposes of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act, as well as our 
obligation of trusteeship to our policy- 
holders. We must be just before we can 
be generous, and it is our intention to 
analyze each case carefully with a view to 
exercizing such discretion as will do no 
injustice to either policy 
holder.” 


borrower or 
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The market price of the H.O.L.C. bonds 
will of course play an important part on the 
mortgagees’ decisions. The first bonds sold 
changed hands on the N. Y. Real Estate 
Exchange at 85. But because few bonds have 
been actually issued, no great significance 
was attached to the sale. The bonds will be 
helped as far as price goes by the willingness 
of the H.O.L.C. to accept them at face value 
in the payment of indebtedness and by the 
recent decision of the R.F.C. to lend up to 
80 per cent of their face value. A potential 
factor in their price is the Thomas (infla 
tion) amendment which gives the Federal 
Reserve system the right to buy up to 
$3,000,000,000 worth of Government bonds 
or of bonds of corporations in which the 
U.S. is the chief stockholder, such as the 
H.O.L.C. many institutions 
are awaiting the decisions of bank exam 


Meanwhile 


iners, building and loan commissioners and 
life insurance commissioners as to whether 
the bonds can be carried at face value in 
the books. The building and loan associa 
tions of Washington, D. C., are under the 
jurisdiction of the National Bank Examiner 
and last month were anxiously awaiting 
the Comptroller of the Currency’s ruling 
on this point. State officials will probably 
be greatly influenced by his decision, al 
though they are not bound to follow it. 
Although he did not say so in so many 
words, Ward B. Whitlock, president of the 
U. S. Building and Loan League, hinted 
that his association did not want to carry 
the bonds and considered them less sound 
which they 
“Building and 


than the mortgages would 
supplant. Said he: 
officials are asking bankers all over the 
country if they will purchase the bonds 
them and at what rates. Building 
confined themselves to 


investment 


loan 


from 
have 
conservative, home-mortgage 
almost exclusively and naturally are very 
interested in the attitude of leading bank 
ing institutions and the investing public 


and loans 


who may buy the bonds.”’ 


SEPTEMBE 


No fair statement of what the attitude 
of savings banks will be can be made. It 
would be unreasonable to call typical the 


which <A. 


Scherr, assistant treasurer of the Brooklyn 


following statement Edward 
Dime Savings Banks, made in the bulletin 
of the New York Savings Banks Associa 
tion: ‘When values are high and property 
sells at profitable prices, the mortgagee is 
not invited to share in the profit; it is not 


fair to ask him to share the losses.” 





Wide World 


Mortgage relief demanded at Albany 


A ppratsals. The H.O.L.C. has ruled that 
‘Appraisers are instructed to give equal 
weight to 1) the market value at the time 
of the appraisal; 2) the cost of a similar lot 
at the time of the appraisal, plus the re 
production cost of the building less de 
preciation; 3) the value of the premises as 
arrived at by capitalizing the monthly 
reasonable rental value of the premises 
over a period of the past ten years.” 

For illustration, the regulations say: 
‘Let us suppose that a typical American 


home was soundly worth, in 1928, $10,000, 








and therefore, at that time, when there was 
a fairly normal market value for homes, 
had a market value of $10,000. Assume 
that this house today has a market value 
of $5,500. The present cost of such a lot, 
plus a reproduction of the house, less 
depreciation, gives us a value, we will 
assume, of $6,500. We assume that the 
house had a rental value of $100 a month 
ten years ago and now has a rental value 
of $50 a month, and that the average rental 
value has been $75 a month, and, capital- 
izing these rentals on the basis prevailing 
in the community, arrive at a value of 
$7,500. We add $5,500 plus $6,500 plus 
$7,500 and have $19,500 divided by three 
and have an appraisal of $6,500. On this 
property the H.O.L.C. can advance $5,- 
200 in bonds.” 

The Law. What the H.O.L.C. may fail to 
do, the law may soon be doing. In many 


States where there is no mortgage mora- 
torium, measures were being taken last 
month to stay all foreclosure sales until it 
had been determined whether or not the 
home was eligible for H.O.L.C. aid. 
Whether or not some liberal-minded judges 
may continue to postpone the foreclosure 
if they find that the home is eligible but 
did not receive H.O.L.C. aid remains to be 
seen. In addition to this, the swing towards 
mortgage moratoria received a big impetus 
last month when the State of New York's 
Senate passed a one-year mortgage fore- 
closure moratorium and curbed deficiency 
judgment abuses. The attitude of the 
home owners who stormed the Capitol 
shouting for aid was that big mortgagees, 
notably the guaranteed mortgage com- 
panies, had been legally relieved of their 
obligations but were not relieving the 
mortgagors of theirs. 
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THE FIRST HOUSING APPROVALS 


by the Public Works Administration are announced. What 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia will get. 


Tue Public Works Administration last 
month gave tentative approval to a hand- 
ful of housing projects. In each case there 
are some details still to be worked out; 
details of financing and/or construction. 
But the assumption is that the announce- 
ment of even tentative approval means 
that Secretary Ickes is sure that the projects 
will go through soon. 

The announcements contained surprises. 
Conspicuously absent were some of the 
mammoth schemes whose backers have 
practically moved to Washington. In mak- 
ing the announcement however Robert 
D. Kohn stressed the fact that approval of 
some loans should not be interpreted as 
rejection of others. He added that 35 
projects are being carefully studied and 
that within “‘a short time many more proj- 
ects of equal or greater importance will 
be ready for similar recommendation.”’ 

There were five loans, four of which 
represent housing in the usual sense. One 
was a $40,000 loan to a corporation in 
Kansas for what will be a superior type of 
subsistence homestead (see page 242). The 
other loans are: $845,000 for Philadelphia; 
$3,500,000 for Boston; $2,025,000 for 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; $3,210,000 for Queens- 
borough, N. Y. 

All but the Brooklyn project will be 
built on vacant land, accomplishing slum 
clearance by the simple process of removing 
people from the slums. The highest of the 
buildings will be only six stories and they 
will be of semifireproof construction. 

Boston. Official name of the limited 
dividend (6 per cent) corporation which 
will own the project approved for Boston 
will be Neptune Gardens, Inc. Architects 
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associated with the enterprise include 
William Stanley Parker, president of the 
Boston Chapter of the A. I. A. and chair- 
man of the committee which drafted the 





Blank & Stoller 


William J. McDonald 


architectural N.R.A. code; John Nolen, 
city planner of Cambridge; Fred H. Fay, 
chairman of the Boston City Planning 
Board and a member of Fay, Spofford & 
Thorndike; and J. L. Clapp of Blackall, 
Clapp, Whittemore. 

The total cost of the project is estimated 
at $4,000,000. It is understood that the 
$3,500,000 Public Works loan will be at 
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4 per cent and will have been repaid in 30 
years. The plan calls for 760 residential 
units all of brick construction. They will 
include two-story homes, two-family houses 
and three-story flats. The project will use 
44 acres, of which only 17 per cent will be 
covered by buildings. The homes will be 
next to a large park (World War Memorial 
Park) and near a playground. A small 
library will be erected and garden plots 
made available to tenants. Average rentals 
will be around $8.50 a room. Although the 
land is some distance from the center of the 
city it has excellent transit facilities and is 
only 11 minutes away. The Boston Real 
Estate Board and Board of Trade are said 
to have endorsed the project, although 
many a prominent Bostonian knew nothing 
of what was afoot until three- and four- 
column headlines bleated the news. 

Chief backer of the project is William J. 
McDonald, 63, Boston real estate operator 
and harness-racer. Mr. McDonald was born 
in Burke, N. Y. When he was 18 and had 
only a common school education, he went 
to Nashua, N. H., to become a barber’s 
apprentice. He later got the barber shop 
concession at the now defunct Adams 
House, the old Boston hotel where Gover- 
nor Coolidge had a $3-a-day room. 

About 35 years ago Mr. McDonald 
opened a real estate office on State Street. 
Imaginative and active, he has pushed 
many a project, most of which have had 
their moments of glory as front-page, 
right-hand column news. Supposedly forti- 
fied with non-Boston money, he was iden- 
tified with the Park Square Building, 
largest office structure in New England.* 
Although this building has always been a 
success, its owners recently traded it for 
other property. The McDonald name was 
also associated with New England’s biggest 
cinema palace, the Metropolitan Theater 
(and office building). 

Ventures with which Mr. McDonald’s 
name was connected but which never 
reached fruition included the ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Department Store’? which was much 
talked about and was intended for the Park 
Square region. The venture was abandoned 
when the State halted stock sales on a 
technicality. In 1930, Mr. McDonald was 
identified with the $30,000,000 Medical- 
Surgical-Dental Center, to be built near the 
Copley-Plaza. Steel was ordered and the 
first-floor frame placed when the depression 
brought an end to the project. Mr. Mc- 
Donald at one time was also enthusiastic 
about plans for a civic center development 
in the Copley Square area which entailed 
an island in the Charles River basin to 
serve as central support for a new bridge to 
Cambridge. Associated with Mr. McDonald 
in business is his son-in-law Winthrop R. 
Scudder. 

The land on which the housing project 
will arise (presuming all remaining require- 

* At the turn of the century and before the erection of 
Boston’s South Station, the Boston & Providence's 
depot stood in Park Square on what is now about the 


site of the Statler Hotel and its yards occupied what is 
now called the Park Square development. 
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ments are met) has been held by speculators 
for many years. About 15 years ago some 
speculators organized the East Boston Land 
Co. and acquired 1,000 acres of marshes and 
flat-lands handy to tidewater and, they 
thought, ideally suited for industry. In- 
dustry however never settled there and in 
1926 unpaid taxes on the land came to 
$252,000. That year Mr. McDonald’s 
friend Malcolm E. Nichols became mayor 
and two years later the land was sold, tax 
clear, for $100,000 to the newly organized 
Boston Port Development Co., of which 
Mr. Nichols is president. 

A few years before this the State had 
made land for the Boston Airport close to 
the 1,000-acre site. Sensing the increasing 
value of the land, Mr. McDonald opened it 
as a public dump and it was soon filled in 
and seven or eight feet higher. Oil companies 
became interested and public hearings were 
held on a petition for a permit to locate a 
90,000,000-gal. tank farm there. Mayor 
Curley refused the permit after 1,000 Noddle 
Islanders (tenement dwellers in East 
Boston) flocked to the City Hall in protest. 
At another time Mr. McDonald was ready 
to develop the land as a subdivision. The 
city laid streets and sewers but then a 
zoning ordinance prohibited the erection of 
three-story frame houses on the land and 
the idea was abandoned. Nothing could be 
learned last month as to what the Boston 
Port Development Co. charged its Neptune 
Gardens, Inc., for the 44 acres. But ob- 
servers commented that if the land were 
donated it would be a small price to start 
things moving on the other 954 acres. 

Brooklyn. The corporation which will 
borrow $2,025,000 for housing in Brooklyn 
is the Spence Estate, Inc.; which is more 
properly Jesse L. Spence. Employing Seelig 
& Finkelstein as architects, the corporation 
has built and managed several very success- 
ful Brooklyn apartment houses. A frequent 
feature in them is 18-ft. high basements, 
equipped with handball courts and above- 
ground windows. This feature will be incor- 
porated in the housing project. 

The 200 x 700 ft. site covers a block 
adjacent to transit facilities and shopping 
center. On it at present are 28 4- and 7-story 
cold water flats, numerous shacks. In these 
are 316 bedrooms with no ventilation at all, 
12 bathtubs and one tenant with a lease. 

The Spence plan will provide a square of 
buildings with a court in the center. Every 
apartment will have at least two windows 
at different angles. There will be 18 eleva- 
tors, steam heat, incinerators, refrigerators, 
9-ft. ceilings. On a typical floor, 64 of the 
apartments will have 4 rooms, 24 will have 3 
rooms. The estimated room rental will be 
$11 or less. 

The loan will equal 66 per cent of the cost. 
‘We have the cash for the rest,” says Mr. 
Spence. The plans were drawn in 1932 
and presented to the State Housing Board. 
They were approved last September and 
three months later the R.F.C. received an 
application. Mr. Spence saw N. Max 
Dunning and A. Mackay-Smith in Wash- 
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ington about his project. He saw nobody 
else, tried no string-pulling, let his plans 
and figures talk for him. 

Philadelphia. The American Federation 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers is the 
backer of the Philadelphia housing project. 
It already controls the land and is prepared 
to make a large investment in the project. 
In addition, it is said that some Philadel- 
phia tycoons will contribute to the project. 
Much of the credit for pushing the project 
through goes to Architects Kastner & 
Stonorov, who prepared a special booklet 
on the project which did admirable special 
pleading through the presentation of sta- 
tistics which showed the need of such hous- 
ing in contrast to owned homes. 

The site covers 4% acres in Kensington. 
Rentals will be around $8.40. The housing 
will consist of three-story semifireproof 
buildings containing 292 apartments with 
1,074 rooms (see page 161). The union 
officials report that present space applica- 
tions assure full occupancy. 

Three buildings will comprise the project, 
each with 300 families. Only 25 per cent 
of the ground will be covered and there 
will be plenty of garden space, two tennis 
courts, sublevel garages, a kindergarten 
and social hall, swimming pool and lawns. 
The unit will have a cooperative grocery 
and electricity, gas and other household 
necessities will be distributed at wholesale 
prices. The cost in addition to the loan may 
run over $1,000,000. Official name of the 
limited dividend company is Nira Housing 
Corporation. 

Queens. The $3,210,000 loan for Queens- 
borough will build ten six-story semi-fire- 
proof elevator apartments with 1,632 
residential units, 5,644 rooms, on vacant 
lots two blocks from a Manhattan subway 
entrance. Project sponsor is the Dick 
Meyer Corporation, largest property owner 
in Queens County. The site consists of 
801,340 sq. ft., of which buildings will 
cover only 27 per cent. As presented to 
the State Housing Board last year, the 
plans prepared by Architect Theodore 
Englehardt estimate an approved land cost 
of $1,585,000 and a building cost of $5,- 
212,076. Room rates will run at around $11 
per month. Last December the Long Island 
Real Estate Board called the development 
one that ‘will be of permanent benefit to 
the whole community.” Now, fearing regu- 
lar landlords will lose tenants to housing, it 
wishes the Government would lend more of 
its money for subway burrowing. 
ef From the ownership of New York City 
to Fred F. French Operators, Inc., last 
month went the bed of Hamilton Street. 
The consideration of $55,000 was about $2 
per sq. ft. The purchase makes the final 
plot needed by Builder French for the con- 
struction of his $8,000,000 Knickerbocker 
Village, to be financed with R.F.C. money. 
It is understood that the R.F.C. placed 
many special requirements on the loan but 
that Mr. French was able to meet them all. 
Thus last month it still seemed that 
Knickerbocker Village would be built. 
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M. L. WILSON NAMED 


Administrator of the subsistence 


homestead appropriation. 


Tue man was found last week for one of 
the most important unfilled positions in 
the Public Works Administration. He was 
Milburn L. Wilson, 48, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics of the 
Montana State College of Agriculture. 
The position: Administrator of Subsistence 
Homesteads, with $25,000,000 to spend in 
furthering the Administration's program 
of sound population decentralization. 

Loudest shouter of ‘“‘Go back to the 
farm, young man” has been Publisher 
Bernarr Adolphus Macfadden. Many a 
Washington observer feels that Mr. Mac- 
fadden was instrumental in getting the 
$25,000,000 allotment written into the 
Public Works Bill. When Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was Governor of New York he 
often listened to Publisher Macfadden 
expound his ideas in this direction. When 
the President was considering the Public 
Works Bill, Mr. Macfadden made a junket 
to Washington where he was a one-night 
White House guest. 

Last month Publisher Macfadden was 
still strumming his editorial chords on the 
subject, far from satisfied with things as 
they are. In his Liberty he spoke of the 
appropriation as ‘‘a measly little $25,000,- 
000” and said “ Now if this huge sum (the 
$3,300,000,000) or a larger part of it were 
spent in sending the unemployed back to 
the land they would be permanently 
stabilized; they would be sure of whole- 
some, vital food and a place to sleep. They 
would be definitely settled in a home. They 
would not be traveling in mobs. Further- 
more, the activity necessary to make a 
living on the land tends to make people 
healthy, normal and happy.” 

Another Liberty writer to give a boost to 
the movement was Publisher Macfadden’s 
star columnist, Anna Roosevelt Dall. In 
her “‘Happy Days” column she said: “I 
think most economists agree that we must 
to a large extent depopulate the cities. . . . 
While the women may have to endure some 
hardships at first . . . with cheaper elec- 
tric rates as a decided possibility, women 
can look forward to the comforts of the 
city in the near future.” 

With so many a person who has never 
held a hoe howling for a back-to-the-farm 
movement, the Administration was careful 
to place the $25,000,000 in the hands of a 
man who understands farming from the 
roots up. Tampering with a people’s entire 
mode of life is dangerous and William 
Hartman, economist of the Department of 
Agriculture, showed recently in a special 
report that the idea that it is an economic 
procedure to put people on the land to 
make a full living is a fallacy. 

Administrator Wilson, considered the 
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Grain Trust’s grain knows the 


problems of farming at first hand. He was 


expert ’ 


raised on an lowa farm during the Corn 
Belt's heyday. In 1907 he was graduated 
from the State College and went to Ne- 
where for three was a 
tenant farmer. Then he 
of Middle Western farmers heading for 
the wheat regions of the Northwest which 


years he 
joined the trek 


braska 


had just been thrown open by the Govern- 
ment. He homesteaded in Fallon County, 
Montana, 
farm. 


and managed a large wheat 
Two later he 
agronomy at the 


became 
Montana 


stock years 


assistant in 


Experiment Station in Bozeman (now the 
College). He 


home of the Agricultural 


International 


Homestead Booster Macfadden 
“A measly little $25,000,000" 


was the leader in the development of 
the State’s county agent system and his 
publications and demonstrations of equip 
ment and operation testify to this realistic 
farming. In 1924 he was 
Secretary H. A. Wallace to 
reorganize work in farm management and 
accounting for the Department of 
\griculture. Rugged and bronzed, Ad 
ministrator Wilson does not look like the 


He is frugal with 


attitude about 
selected by 


cost 


Professor which he is. 
words and speaks slowly and his friends 
feel that the $25,000,000 will 
be carefully spent. 


under him 


+ \ housing loan which probably could 


have been made under the. subsistence 


homestead allotment was approved by the 
Public Works Administration last 
$40,000 for suburban housing in Hutchin 
son, Kan. The money will be used for the 


month 


construction of 20 four- and five-room 


homes on a 40-acre tract. The houses will be 
sold on a 16-yr. basis. 
Sponsor of the plan is C. E. King, young 


Hutchinson businessman and real estate 


promoter, connected with the McArthur 
King Coal, Feed and Ice Co. He has al 
ready constructed 20 similar homes on the 


edge of the town — a development known 
as King’s Gardens. The new homes will be 
part of the same development. Later Mr. 
King plans a housing project for the really 
destitute. Hutchinson has a population of 
27,000 and is on three railroads. In a farm 
ing territory, it has large meat packing 
plants because of the proximity of salt 
mines. 

The cost of each home and land 
around $3,000, with the improvements 
costing about $2,250 and the land $750. 


The sale price allows an additional 5 per 


runs 


cent to pay for costs and 6 per cent interest 
is charged on unpaid balances. The operat- 
ing schedule of the company allows for a 20 
per cent delinquency in payments, which is 
much greater than that experienced in the 
adjoining tract. In addition to the loan, 
the corporation will receive $19,000 from the 
promoters, $3,000 as down payments on 
the homes. There is no promotional charge 
and the architectural and inspection fees will 
come to only $600. The only salary will be 
drawn by Mr. King for collections and cleri- 
cal costs and it will not exceed $300 a year. 
The site is half a mile from city limits, has 
good soil, soft water, natural gas, electric- 
ity, and is adjacent to a school. Chief delay 
on actual commencement of the work is the 
fact that rising building costs (see page 238) 
have made an adjustment necessary in the 
amount of the loan. 


+ One of the last self-liquidating loans to 
receive R.F.C. approval was $150,000 for 
subsistence homesteads near Dodge City, 
Kan. (The Architectural Forum, July). 
Last month the actual funds had not yet 
been received and the impatient sponsors 
of the project were unwilling to guess when 
they would be. ‘‘Washington red-tape” 
and a depleted R.F.C. organization were 
blamed. 


+ Industry may be revolutionized in 20 
years by the subsistence homestead move- 
said Col. Louis McHenry Howe 
last month in a radio talk. He added that 
“In any other year, when we were not busy 


ment,” 


One of Architect Ken 
G. Miller's designs 
for Hutchinson's 
housing. This home 
has a living room 
(13'717'6"), two bed- 
rooms, back and front 
porches, a fireplace. 
Siz basic plans will 
be used, with slight 
variations, for the 20 
homes. 


Publications Dept., Montana State College 


Professor Wilson 


Mrs. Dall spoke of hardships 


with our Blue Eagle drives and all these 
tremendous efforts to coordinate industry 
and regulate finance, the subsistence home 
stead plan would be occupying pretty nearly 
the same space in the newspapers now occu 
pied by the N.R.A. .. . 

“To establish these communities is obvi 
ously a wonderful opportunity to see what 
the Government can do by way of setting 
an example. So you see that all this thing is 
the beginning of a great movement to abol 
ish the impossible conditions of city manu 
facturing and bring back the old conditions 
which prevented the employes of seasonal 
production manufacturies from ever 
starving. 

“Tt is certainly not the purpose of this 
plan to provide cheap labor for anybody, or 
to encourage a low wage scale. The idea is 
to make life easier for many who now find 
it very hard indeed.” 
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EARNINGS 





Last month's financial pages recorded 
irst half results for numerous corporations 
having a stake in the building field. For the 
most part the reports showed earnings 
rather than losses, and almost all showed 
smart gains from 1932’s first half. Below 
ire some representative reports: 


Allegheny Steel made $150,980 in the 
first half against a 1932 first-half-loss of 
$537,163. The company’s well-known alloys 
Allegheny Metal”’ (18 per cent chromium, 
& per cent nickel) and ‘‘Ascoloy Metal”’ are 
used chiefly by the automobile and elec- 
trical industries but the company finds a 
growing furniture, restaurant, cafeteria 
and clinical demand for its products and 
many a new building has its steel for ex- 
terior use. 


The 55-yr.-old American Encaustic Tile 
Co., Ltd., which supplies 25 per cent of 
domestic floor and wall tile, lost $282,703 in 
the first half against $366,164 in the first 
half of 1932. 


The American Rolling Mill Co., whose 
1,251,000-ton sheet steel capacity gives it 
20 per cent of the industry’s output of this 
particular product and ranks it the biggest 
independent in the line, lost $659,325 in 
the first half against a $961,229 loss in the 
first six months of 1932. The second quarter 
however showed a $307,268 profit against a 
$389,312 loss in the same period of 1932. 
In 1932, 81 per cent of Armco’s production 
was in sheet steel and the automobile 
industry was its biggest customer, taking 
25 per cent of the output. However the 
building and refrigeration industries are 
also large users of the product. In 1928 the 
company perfected a continuous process for 
rolling steel which is licensed to the most 
important companies in the field but has 
not yet shown its full profit possibilities, 
as large volume of production is essential 
to it. The company at present is refunding 
$15,000,000 worth of 4% notes due Nov. 1 
with 5 per cent convertible debentures. 
Dr. Anson H. Hayes, director of research, 
recently revealed that Armco has perfected 
a deep drawing sheet metal ‘‘ with physical 
properties new to ferrous metals and of 
great importance to the metal stamping 
world.” 


The Armstrong Cork Co., with six fac- 
tories in Spain, where most of the world’s 
cork grows, reported a net income of 
$1,070,284 against a loss of $557,611 in 
the first half of 1932. Four hundred and 
thirty-six thousand dollars of the earnings 
however came from the appreciation of 
other than fixed assets through foreign 
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exchange fluctuations, a fair accounting 
treatment since similar depreciations were 
previously carried through profit and loss. 
In his report to stockholders, Armstrong 
President J. J. Evans said that while the 
company, which is employing over 5,100 
men, is in hearty sympathy with the 
N. R. A., the task of conforming is “ex- 
ceedingly complex inasmuch as there are 
more than fifteen trade groups with which 
your company will be associated.”” The 
company, in addition to its linoleums, cork 
tiles and other floor coverings and its in- 
sulation materials for buildings and _ re- 
frigerators, makes gaskets, life belts, high 
temperature coverings for steam pipes, 
marine life belts, corks and stoppers, cork 
cots for spinning machinery. Brewery de- 
mand has of course increased Armstrong’s 
sales of crown caps and insulation material 
for brewery equipment. Through James 
Williamson & Son of Lancaster, England, 
the company has a wide distribution of 
flooring in the British Empire, including 
embossed molded hard-surfaced inlaid 
linoleum. 


The Art Metal Construction Co., big 
makers of office furniture and equipment 
(other than business machinery), hollow 
metal doors and trim, library partitions, 
architectural bronze and elevator enclo- 
sures, showed a loss of $111,718 against a 
$264,771 deficit in the first six months of 
last year. The second quarter loss was 
$61,133 against $102,389. The company’s 
best year was in 1929 when it made over 
$1,000,000. Art Metal Construction is 
not to be confused with Art Metal Works, 
Inc., of Newark, makers of 12,000 articles 
ranging from Ronson cigarette lighters 
through ecclesiastical statuary, chande- 
liers, toys and radiator caps. 


No stake in the building industry is 
held by Bon Ami, but it earned $312,909 
in the second quarter against $304,108 in 
the same period a year ago, which might 
be taken to mean that business revival 
has brought with it cleaner floors, cleaner 
walls, cleaner pots and pans. Employing 
only between 200 and 250 people, Bon 
Ami is the leading miner and user of feld- 
spar, digs for it in New Hampshire, North 
Carolina and Ontario. On its board is 
Alfred William Erickson, big factor in 
Congoleum-Nairn and partner of the ad- 
vertising agency of McCann-Erickson. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., which is 
bidding for the independent electric busi- 
ness of many a building, and which usually 
has some equipment on a construction job, 
lost $275,166 in the first half against $294.,- 
835 in the same period of 1932. The second 
quarter showed a $87,627 loss against 
$196,094. Although in March, 1932, Charles 
M. Schwab resigned from the company, 
which was long considered his corporate 
pet, he is thought still to be its largest 
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stockholder and to be represented on the 
Board by J. H. Ward, also a director of 
Bethlehem Steel. President A. H. Jackson, 
who has held his post since 1918, was 
formerly with Bethlehem. 
eee 

The first interim report ever made by 
National Lead Co. showed a profit of 
$1,698,352. This compares to a profit of 
$3,301,611.88 in all of 1932. At the sugges 
tion of the New York Stock Exchange, 
National Lead no longer counts as “other 
income”’ dividends on its own stock held as 
an investment. Its famed line of ‘ Dutch 
Boy” white lead was expanded in 1932 to 
include oil colors. Other National Lead 
products include Babbitt metal, piano key 
leads, window weights, storage battery ox 
ides, castor oil. 

see 

St. Joseph Lead Co. ran close to last year, 
with its $1,303,212 deficit for the first half 
being slightly better than the $1,448,901 
deficit in the first half of 1932. A miscel 
laneous St. Joseph activity is the raising of 
hogs and cattle on 65,000 acres of land on 
which it has the mineral rights. The com 
pany refines one-third of the lead it pro 
duces, turns the rest over to American 
Smelting and Refining. It handles the 
output of Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining. 


see 
The half-year Sears, Roebuck report 
revealed that its home building division 
operated a loss. The company, however, 
showed a $1,619,000 profit against a $2,120, 
000 loss in 1932's first half. 


August shipments of Servel refrigerators 
ran 80 per cent above 1932, said President 
Herbert H. Springfield in reporting a 
$608,718 profit for the three months ending 
July 31 against $12,158 in the same period 
of last year. 

ess 

U.S. Gypsum Co., one of the few building 
material concerns still paying a common 
stock dividend, made $831,541 in the first 
half against $963,789 in the same period of 
1932. Per share, this came to 47¢ or only 
3¢ short of covering the dividend. In June 
the company bought the McHenry-Mill 
house Manufacturing Co. of South Bend, 
makers of asphalt roofing. This was an 
important acquisition since it extends this 
line of Gypsum’s activities to the Middle 
West whereas previously it had been 
carried on only on the Pacific Coast. 

see 

Famed Vale @ Towne Manufacturing Co., 
which represents a business started in 1840, 
lost $189,417 in the first half against a 
$338,578 loss in the same period of 1932. 
The second quarter loss was $82,324 
against $179,641. Although the company 
has expanded in Europe and into some 
other lines (such as chain blocks and 
electric hoists and hand-lift trucks), its 
chief field is still the domestic trade. In 
1929 it bought H. & T. Vaughan, Ltd., 
largest lockmakers in the British Empire. 
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TICKER TALK 


One and All: 


For a fortnight after the July crash, the 
market wearily crept up and down, tracing 
what all chart readers love to see: a perfect 
triangle or spiral formation. When the apex 
is finally reached the market breaks out 
either up or down. If it breaks out on the 
up side it may mean that the market is 
definitely moving into higher territory. Or 
it may be a false start which will develop 
into a sharp downward plunge. That is the 
beauty of chart reading. The chart reader 
is always right though his commitments 
almost never are. In this case the market 
stepped sharply to a higher trading range 
and all chart readers indulged in a lot of 
chest-thumping. 

Run of the board room explanation for a 
resumption of the advance was that there 
was only one way for the market to move. 


If N.R.A. 


business is bound to improve and stocks 


succeeds, runs the argument, 


will be lifted on better earning. If it fails, 
Inflation is a certainty. Well, that would 
appear to be a pretty nice set-up for one 
and all. The old rule was to sell a certainty 
short and profitable it was, too. But that 
was in the days of a free market and no one 
has the temerity to aver that we shall ever 
see a free market again. A few shrewd men 
are buying bonds, reasoning thus: N.R.A. 
will probably work out tolerably well; it 
will put men back to work but corporation 
profits will not rise appreciably until un 
employment is reduced to manageable pro 
portions and buying power rallies. Admin 
istrator Johnson has thundered time and 
again (though business men are slow to 
catch on) that N.R.A.’s main purpose is to 
put men to work, not to smooth out trade 
problems, not to jump profits except in 
that they aid reemployment. 

If unemployment still bulks large after 
the codes are in effect only one thing will 
happen: hours will be slashed. Which means 
in turn higher labor costs. Even present 
codes brought selling into big employers 
like Woolworth, General Foods, National 
Dairy. President Roosevelt does not give 
a finger’s snap for the stockholder. But he 
will continue to hold the sword of Inflation 
over the land, and every time it waggles 
the market will jump. 

A taste of what Manhattan speculators 
are sure to face was seen last month in the 
Pit with its fluctuation limits and minimum 
prices whenever a profit hove in sight. 

A red-headed friend of mine was shoul 
dering through the usual crowd streaming 
by the Equitable Building early last month 
when he was stopped by a neat little Jap- 
anese man who asked, in laborious English, 
the way to the Manhattan offices of Yoko 


hama Specie Bank. Now my friend spent 
twelve years in the Tokyo branch of 
Socony and learned to speak the language 
with considerable fluency. So he directed 
his questioner to the Specie Bank in his 
best Japanese. Terror stricken, the little 
man stared for a moment without saying 
a word, then fled down Broadway away 
from the Yokohama Specie Bank just as 
fast as his short legs would carry him. 
When a_ one-time 
automobile salesman 
has not only climbed 
to the presidency of a 
motor company be- 
fore he is 35, but also 
controls it, he has a 
good right to build 
himself a fine home in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
E. L. Cord From there Errett 
Lobban Cord keeps 
the wires humming with his telephone 
management. The Aviation Corp. fight last 
winter grew so hot that he came East to 
take command, but generally he leaves 
things to his thickset young lieutenant 
Lucius Bass Manning. While he was at the 
Waldorf for a few days this month, Lou 
Manning told me he and his boss were 
interested in every kind of transportation 
except that which required rails — sub- 
ways, tractions, railroads. That was to 
justify Cord’s purchase of New York Ship- 
building, a shrewd deal because it was sure 
to get a big Navy contract (and did the day 
after the deal was announced). Next week 
hard-bitten, loyal Lou Manning quietly 
announced that he had just bought Checker 
Cab for his boss. Cabs don’t need rails any 
more than ships, but soon the story was 
around that Cord was the real buyer of the 
big block of Kansas City Southern which 
Paine, Webber recently took off the horny 
hands of Pat Joyce of Great Western. Lou 
Manning snorted. 

Nash, Hudson, Hupp, Studebaker, Wil- 
lys, Reo, Packard and Budd (wheels and 
bodies) would make a pretty nice little 
motor merger. And that merger is hanging 
over the industry. Two of the shrewdest 
promoters that ever wrote a prospectus 
have the plan up their copious sleeves and 
are about to open fire. From his offices in 

Manhattan's Lefcourt 
Suilding Archie An- 
drews is planning to 
send out a letter to 
stockholders, just 
stockholders. His Na- 
tional Investors Man- 
agement, which is 
supposed to be some 
thing akin to a pro- 
tective committee, 
Promoter Andrews wil] offer to watch 
the stockholders’ in 
terest for an annual fee of 1 cent a share 
and a percentage of whatever appreciation 
the stock shows within a year! Promoter 
Andrew’s management company will hold 


the proxy (if not in fact the stock itself) 
and that is where the Great Motor Merge: 
comes in. 

Associated with him is L. Edgar Det 
willer, a youngish man who promoted 
North American Waterworks and once 
advanced the engaging theory that if he 
could bring all U. S. waterworks under 
holding company control he would effect an 
annual saving of $125,000,000 in operations 
and if you capitalized this at 25 times 
earnings it would add $3,000,000,000 to the 
total U. S. wealth. Mr. Detwiller used to 
have a very fine press agent and his opin 
ions on waterworks were widely quoted. 
Mr. Andrews who has been busy with a 
new cigar lighter of late, made news last 
vear as the backer of packaged securities 
(lots of 25 or 50 shares in as many com 
panies which he marketed at an absurdly 
high premium), backed New Era Motors 
which owned but did not live long enough 
to produce the patented Ruxton four 
wheel drive. Some of the promotions for 
which he has never been unduly criticized 
include Hupmobile, Budd and Dictaphone 
Products in all of which he is still heavily 
committed. 


Between Sales: ‘The doctor is supremely 
confident that he can come back,” was his 
counsel's official report to creditors. But 
Doc Crawford has promised to stick to 
cotton, in which he garnered his first stake. 
Some unimaginative statistician went to 
work on the Crawford legends with dis 
astrous results. If the little plunger had 
actually been long 3,168,000,000 eggs, as 
reported, he would have owned all eggs in 
the U. S.—except for an odd hundred 
million or so. Sam Fontaine, one-time 
financial editor of the old New York World 
is the reputed author of Mirrors of Wall 
Street. Week-end reading. 

What happened to the bright young Har 
vard man who tried to close the Exchange 
and did?. . . Headline of the month: “ Chase 
Affiliate Valued at $1.95” I know a 
bondsalesman who made some money 
and he works for Dillon Read. He made it 
buying a block of $5,000,000 British 5!2's 
from an insurance company. The firm had 
a bid in London. Gross profit: $37,500. 

Dow’s theory of market action calls 
for a primary movement in a bull market 
of 103.5 days, average duration. From 
April 5, when the rails confirmed the indus 
trials to July 18 is precisely 103 days. .\ 
pretty how-Dow-you do. Economic 
Statistics, Inc., is a business service dealing 
almost entirely in the supply-demand fac 
tor in leading industries. It was organized 
last Spring by smart young disciples ot 
Professor Lewis Haney of N. Y. U. and the 
New York Journal. They wisely avoid the 
stock market except when it becomes pain 
fully obvious (they nailed the July break), 
thus hoping to steer clear of the trouble 
which constantly plagues some of the 
standard statistical services. 

Don’t let the Black Buzzard get you. 
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CHICAGO'S TUNNEL COMPANY 


seeks $9,000,000 with which to enter the steam business. 


Notes on a little-known service. 


Ix Washington seeking an R. F. C. loan 
ist month was Sherman Weld Tracy, 
former railroad man who is now president 
{ the Chicago Tunnel Terminal Corp. 
Few people have ever heard of this corpora 
tion, in which the biggest stockholders are 
\Irs. Lolita Sheldon Armour, widow of J 
Ogden Armour (see page 242), and Mrs. 
\lary W. Harriman, widow of Edward 
Henry Harriman. And few people have ever 
seen its property which for the most part 
lies buried 40 ft. under the street level in 
Chicago. 

The freight tunnels which Mr. Tracy's 
company operates are 6 ft. high and 7% ft. 
wide, walled with a foot of concrete. 
There are about 62 miles of them, under 
nearly every street in downtown Chicago. 
Through them engineers guide small elec 





Kaufmann & Fabry Photos 


5,000 fewer trucks are on the streets 


tric locomotives (running on a 2 ft. gauge 
ind powered with current from overhead 
wires) which draw trains of from 10 to 15 
treight cars, each of which is 4 ft. wide and 
12 ft. long and carries about the same load 
is a fair-sized motor truck. 

lhe freight handled by the Chicago 
lunnel Terminal Corp. is varied. Package 
treight is collected and distributed between 
lway and shippers; interstation freight 
s shuttled back and forth; coal is carried to 
thee buildings where it is dumped on 
iutomatic ashes and earth 
rom building excavations are collected 


cONnVeyOrs; 


ind disposed of. Through the tunnels run 
ie pneumatic tubes which carry press 
itter from the City Press Association to 
‘aily newspapers. President Tracy recalls 
at two decades ago the tunnels were used 
'r mail delivery and hopes that they may 
e so used again. 
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The rolling stock of this un-famed com 
pany consists of 150 locomotives, 3,300 
freight cars. On a good day there are some 
300 train movements and, the tunnel's 
management is proud to say, Chicago's 
traffic is relieved of the congestion that 
would be caused by 5,000 motor trucks, 
some loaded with slimy clay from excava 
tions, some with dusty coal and ashes, 
others piled high with cartons and crates. 

Despite the essential character of their 
service, the tunnels, according to La Salle 
Street 
veyed earnings to their owners. In 1901 the 


commentators, have never con 
first tunnels were built by an independent 
telephone company which soon went on the 
rocks. Reorganization followed, with new 
money being supplied from the abundant 
pockets of Messrs. Armour and Harriman. 
The system was enlarged, 49 connections 
made with Chicago’s many railroads, 
freight solicited. Then, in 1912, the com- 
pany was again reorganized. Mr. Tracy 
was made president. Now he is assisted by 
Vice President John J. Mitchell, Mrs. 
\rmour’s son-in-law. 

In many ways the company feels badly 
about its lack of fame, the fact that few 
people besides its customers and employes 
know about it or care about it. In 1928 
the management said of its tunnels ‘“‘ They 
are unheard as well as unseen. Unlike a 
tunnel through a hill or under a stream, 
they emerge nowhere. They are reached 
only by elevators and they end against 
black walls of concrete. They are appar- 
ently known to few beyond the ranks of 
they serve. Some of their most 
-the relief of traffic 
congestion, for instance — are negative. 
They would have to vanish or cease oper- 


those 


pronounced virtues - 


ating to be missed, but, alive and present, 
they are an accepted public servant 
which does its work so well that it causes 
no trouble. 

“Other franchised corporations call at- 
tention to themselves in many ways and 
often enough. Their services reach into 
their homes. They are in sight on the 
.. The tunnel company how- 
ever .. . is underground, silent, and, un- 
fortunately, litthe known.” 


streets 


Y marks the spot 
where these ercava- 
fors dump their 
shovelings. The pipe 
carries tt directly to 
the waiting tunnel 
trains which quietly 
haul it away. 
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In Washington, Tunnel President Tracy 
sought funds to put his faithful public 
servant into a new line of business. In 
May, quietly, the corporation received a 
$4,625,000 loan from the R. F. C. Last 
month efforts were being made to increase 
the loan to $9,156,000. These funds, it 
obtained, will be used for the construction 
of a central steam heating system for Loop 
buildings. The estimated cost is $7,000,000 
and report had it that last 
Funnel 


month the 
$700,000 
site at Randolph Street and the lake front 
from the Illinois Central R. 


Corporation bought a 
R. The com 
pany plans to lay 24-in. pipes beside their 
tracks and is confident that the revenue 
from steam sales will offset the loss of coal 
and ash traffic. Because the steam plant 
will be on a very prominent corner, Chi 
cago’s architects last month were wonder 
ing who would get the job, how he would 
solve the problems involved. 

Chicago Tunnel’s heating plant would 
not be Chicago's first. About 30 years ago 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. was having 
trouble selling power to buildings whicl 
had been making their own, for they nat 
urally said, ‘““What’s the use of saving 
one-third of our electric costs if we have to 
keep our boilers for heat?’’ The answer was 
the Illinois Maintenance Co., stock of 
which is owned entirely by Commonwealth 
Edison. The company has made no con 
certed campaign for new business but 
among its clients are about 75 large build 
ings, including the Republic Shops Build 
ing, 208 South La Salle Street (formerly 
Bank 


Insurance Exchange, the 


the Continental and Commercial 
Building), the 
Century Building and the 
Building. 

An exchange is made with the Palmer 
House which sometimes buys steam from 
Illinois Maintenance, sometimes sells to 
it. During the creation of the new Field 


Commerce 


Building the company is furnishing steam, 


although upon completion the building 


will have its own plant.* Chicagoans won 
dering what competitive situation might 
arise noted that John J. Mitchell of the 
Tunnel Co. is also a Commonwealth 
Edison director. 


* The $15,000,000 Field Building has long been the 
only construction project in the Loop but last month the 
second project within a year got underway. No sky 
scraper, it is a $70,000 taxpayer being erected on the sit« 
of the famed old Portland Block which was torn down t 
escape taxes. The site owner is Anna Sears, widow of ons 
of the founders of Sears, Roebuck & Co. Architect 
Floyd E. Daugherty. The first floor will have severa 
stores while the second floor tenant will be Frederick H 
Bartlett Realty Co., a subdivision organization wit! 
record of annual vacant lot sales aggregating several mi 
lions during boom years 


! 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS 


CHICAGO'S BIGGEST 


recent real estate deal sets a new 
basis for values. 


In Chicago last month was consummated 
one of the biggest Loop real estate deals in 
recent years; biggest in cash, biggest in 
names involved: 

Bought: The fee to the northeast corner 
of State and Madison Streets, considered by 
Chicagoans as “ the world’s busiest corner.”’ 
The 53.2 x 150.5 plot forms a portion of 
the land upon which stands the Mandel 
Brothers Department Store. Marshall Field 
acquired it in 1876 for $53,390. 

Price: $1,000,000 cash. 

Vendor: The Northern Trust Co., acting 


Keystone 


Vendee Armour 


as trustee of the $5,000,000 estate of the 
late Lady Ethel Field Beatty, daughter of 
Marshall Field. The made in 
order to provide a portion of Lady Beatty’s 
$1,000,000 bequests to her husband and 
three sons. 

Vendee: Lolita Sheldon Armour, widow 
of Meat-Packer Jonathan Armour. 

To Chicago real estate men the deal was 
important as affording a basis by which to 
judge State Street values and by which to 
seek lower The property 
which Mrs. Armour bought was assessed in 
1931 at $2,029,195. It is leased to Mandel 
Brothers until the year 2007 at $60,000 a 
year, so that the transaction is on a 6 per 


sale was 


assessments. 


cent basis compared to the 3 to 3% per cent 
for which many similar fees were 
bought before the depression. Chicagoans 
recalled that the most recent comparable 
State Street fee sale, in 1931, was also on a 
6 per cent basis. 

That Mrs. Armour could pay $1,000,000 


basis 


THE - ARCH 


I 


surprised nobody who is familiar with her 
recent fortunes. When her husband died in 
1927 with the dubious distinction of having 
lost more money more rapidly than any 
other man, Mrs. Armour gave up prac- 
tically all her fortune in settling with his 
creditors, sold her great Lake Forest estate 
and moved into a flat on Sheridan Road 
where she entertained with dignity and 
pride. 

One asset the creditors turned down as 
without real value was 400 shares of the 
Universal Oil Products Co., formed to ex- 
ploit the cracking process of a man whose 
lawful and proper name is Carbon Petro- 
leum Dubbs. Mr. Armour had put about 
$3,000,000 into the company and had put 
up the shares as security for a $1,000,000 
loan to his wife when he needed money 
badly. In 1931, after a conference at the 
Drake which lasted well into the evening, 
Standard Oil Co. of California and Shell 
Union Oil Corp. bought the Universal Oil 
Co. for $25,000,000, of which $8,216,058 
went to Mrs. Armour. She happily cried “I! 
guess this shows that Mr. Armour was 
justified. ... And those bankers who 
called my stock a liability! Well, I can 
laugh at them now.” She thereupon pre- 
pared to move back to Lake Forest and to 
have her husband’s record of insolvency 
stricken from the county books. 


* The price was so low I could not resist 
taking it over,” commented Henry Mandel 
last month after buying a four-story brown- 
stone in Manhattan, on 53rd Street west 
of Fifth Avenue. Although the deal was 
small it was Operator Mandel’s first since 
his recent release from alimony jail. 


CHAIN STORES 


THE STEUBEN TAVERNS 


will soon be 25 in number with a 


goal of 23,000,000 beers a year. 


Wuat many an architect has been seek- 
ing came several weeks ago to Philadel- 
phia’s Frank E. Hahn: a whopping big 
beer job. The work is being done for 
Steuben Taverns, Inc., a concern with 
headquarters in New York. Steuben 
Taverns is already one of the largest re- 
tail beer dispensers in the U. S. and is still 
expanding through an aggressive stock sales 
campaign. 

Site of Philadelphia’s Steuben is 18-22 
South 15th Street where once was the 
Colonial Bank and Trust Co., later ab- 
sorbed by the Pennsylvania Co. for In- 
surance on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
Architect Hahn had already done some 
alterations on the building for the Penn- 
sylvania Co. When the company, tenant 
hunting, came across the Steuben Co., it 
was suggested that Architect Hahn draw 
up the plans since the Pennsylvania Co. 


TECTURAL +> FORUM 


knew his work and was anxious that the 
tavern’s front in no way lower the standard 
of the building. 

Steuben Taverns leased the space from 
the Pennsylvania Co. for 21 years at $50, 
000 a year and is investing $200,000 in the 
tavern. Typical of the modern, big-scale 
tavern, Philadelphia’s Steuben will seat 
600 people — 30 at the bar, 60 at the 
booths in the bar room, 140 on the main 
floor and the rest on the 60 x 150 mezza 
nine. 

Many an abandoned branch bank office 
offers suitable quarters for a beer tavern. 
Architect Hahn says of the problem of 
transformation: “‘We were fortunate in 
having a very large area on the mezzazine 
floor with an interior court centering on 
the main dining area on the first floor. 
We were also fortunate in being able to 
make use of part of the attractive coffered 
ceiling on the main floor. The problem of 
removing all of the marble treatment and 


© Bachrach 


Architect Hahn 


trimming down the massive columns of 
the bank in order to give the maximum 
amount of floor area was solved by work- 
ing in German gothic. This involved re 
surfacing of the columns with field stone 
treatment. 

“The vaults in the basement came into 
good use in connection with the food stor 
age refrigerators. Every vestige of bank 
occupancy has been completely removed 

. . The extensive use of leaded glass and 
murals the interior add charm and 
warmth.” 

Immediate aim of the Steuben Taverns i- 
to operate 25 beer taverns. They will al! 
be supplied with ultra-modern equipmen' 
and will aim to serve good food and serv: 
it quickly. Their slogan: ‘‘We make n 
profit on our food; like the acrobat, it’s th 
turnover that accounts.” Biggest of th 
Steubens thus far planned is being con 
pleted on Manhattan’s Times Squat 
behind fences saying ‘‘Men at Work. 
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lere, behind a 96-ft. frontage, Steuben 
expects 100,000 a month will dine and 
rink, spending $1,000,000 a year. 

President Simon Adler is 32. He has been 
in the restaurant business for 15 years, 
after having originally been employed as a 
waiter. His first restaurant was at 230 Clin- 
ton Street, in New York’s lower East Side. 
From 1925 until 1930, when the first Steuben 
was opened, he operated a large cafeteria. 

Henry Stark, chairman of the board and 
treasurer, has also had restaurant experi- 
ence. The vice president and attorney is 
Benjamin Harriman. He is also in his early 
thirties and has been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law and numerous real estate op- 
erations. J. Arthur Warner, who is handling 
the financing, is a young man of 31 who in 
1928 resigned a good position in a promi- 
nent advertising agency to become a 
customers’ man. He was with numerous 
brokerage houses and in October, 1932, 
formed J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc., to 
conduct an arbitrage business in fixed 
trust shares. His associates have always 
liked and respected him. 

The prospectus makes no glowing prom- 
ises. It is noted that in April, 1933, the 
various operating units sold more than 
500,000 glasses of beer, did a gross business 
of $144,239 and netted, before taxes, 
$22,201. No explanation is made of why 
gross sales in May dropped to $115,820, 
or what the net was. 

The prospectus says that when sixteen 
additional units have been opened the 
company may sell annually between 80,000 
and 100,000 half-barrels, equal to from 
18,000,000 to 23,000,000 glasses of beer. 
It is estimated that beer profits alone could 
run at $1,000,000 and that anticipated 


share earnings are $2.50. The prospectus - 


also states that “‘a future possibility of 
greatly increasing sales volume and profit 
will be available’’ when the sale of wines 
and liquor is permitted. The balance sheet 
accompanying the prospectus shows that 
the company was in much need of financing 
to meet current needs as well as to finance 
expansion, for cash and inventories of 
$21,000 compared to accounts and notes 
payable within the year of $176,000. 

After the financing, the company will 
have over $600,000 in cash. It sells only 
Ruppert beers, and the gossip of beerdom 
is that realty-owning Col. Ruppert owns 
the majority of the preferred stock in the 
company. The aggressive stock sales 
campaign has reached within the restau- 
rants, where customers can pick up little 
notices headed: ‘‘ An Opportunity To Share 
in the Profits of Beer.’’ These pamphlets 
suggest that the customer leave his name 
and address and receive the full prospectus 
and point out the fact that beer’s biggest 
profits lie in retailing. However, probably 
lor the peace of mind of customers, they 
do not contain this flat statement which 
occupies a prominent position in the 
prospectus: “‘Steuben Beer Taverns, Inc., 
purchases beer at about 3% cents a glass 
and sells it at 10 cents a glass.”’ 
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In April, the first month of 3.2 Beer, Steuben 
Beer. it is the LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF RUPPERT DRAUGHT BEE 
STATES. its NET PROFIT for the month, before taxes, was $22.20! 
You can realize, as the Steuben management ¢ 
500,000 glesses of beer is largely « problem of increasing 
Boer Teverns. 
+ fi 


An invitation to 
share in the profits 
of beer from Steuben 
Beer Taverns to its 
customers. Steuben’s 
25 large taverns, all 
of conventional de- 
sign, will form beer’s 
biggest retail chain. 


SHARE on the outst Capite! Stock, now 
of should oto 


To finance the additions! units and for other 
common stock of 


Beer Taverns, Inc. sole 
does, that the problem of tie 
. 

: 


NE Aas r 
~ Steuben Chain cong, atin patos 
ne, are under construction pee oy 
are - . 


Five Taverns, it is estimated, could sell 20,000,000 glasses 
about $1,000,000, from the sele of beer alone. This would 


be further substenti Ree byt 
su 

Se eae 

ben Beer Taverns, inc. is being offered to the 


IF DESIRED, PAYMENTS CAN BE ARRANGED IN CONVENIENT INSTALLMENTS. 





THE FEDERAL SECURITIES ACT 


provides many exemptions for mortgages. The credit for 


this goes to the N.A.R.E.B. 


Durine the confusion which first followed 
the passing of the Securities Act of 1933, 
there was much doubt as to the status of 
mortgages. The Federal Trade Commission 
warned the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards that unless specific exemp- 
tions were made, every mortgage would 
have to be registered in Washington before 
it could be sold. To the NAREB goes the 
credit for securing these exemptions. 

The present situation is that mortgages 
do not have to be registered where: 

1) The entire mortgage or deed of trust 
is transferred with the entire amount of 
notes or bonds to a single purchaser at a 
single sale and the face value or price of the 
mortgage does not exceed $100,000. Addi- 
tional requirements are: 

a) Commissions, discounts, brokerage 
charges and all other expenses to the bor- 
rower for procuring the loan must not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the face value of the loan; 

b) The aggregate face value of the loan 
must not exceed 65 per cent of the fair mar- 
ket value of the land (or leasehold) at the 
time of issuance; 

c) The underlying real estate must be a 
contiguous plot or leasehold; 

d) In the case of construction mortgages, 
the notes or bonds must be plainly stamped 
or inscribed with a statement that the 
security underlying them is in the nature of 
a construction mortgage, subject to prior 
mechanics’, materialmen’s or similar liens 
— the nature and amount of each specifi- 
cally stated. 

2) The notes or bonds secured by the 
mortgage or deed of trust are transferred to 
more than one person in more than one sale 
but the number of notes or bonds so secured 
does not exceed 25 and the face value or 
price does not exceed $60,000. All of the 
above requirements also apply in_ this 
group and the following additional ones: 

a) The real estate must not be further 
removed from the residence or place of 
business of the purchaser than 150 miles. 
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b) The vendor must not be controlled by 
or pecuniarily interested in the trustee, or 
vice versa; 

c) The vendor must at the time of the 
sale give purchasers a written statement 
setting forth: 1) The person or persons 
who have examined the titles to the prop- 
erty; 2) the total amount of notes or bonds 
authorized under the terms of the mortgage; 
3) the current assessed value of the prop- 
erty and the value for which it was ap- 
praised for the mortgage; 4) the aggregate 
taxes assessed against the property for the 
year prior to the sale of the notes and bonds 
together with a statement of any special 
assessments that may have been made 
against the property but remain unpaid; 5) 
the rights of the bondholder or noteholder 
in the event of default of interest or amorti- 
zation; 6) a description of the property, 
identifying it and stating the purpose for 
which it is to be used; 7) the amount of 
insurance outstanding, its character and the 
obligation of the mortgagor to maintain it; 
8) the nature of the amortization provi- 
sions if any; 9) the amount of commissions 
to be paid for the transaction. 

Where either principal or interest is 
guaranteed by a person other than the 
vendor, the guarantor must have filed a 
registration statement and a prospectus 
based upon it must be furnished to the 
purchaser at the time of sale or neither of 
the two classes of exemptions shall apply. 


F Another step forward in real estate 
financing was the adoption of a strict code 
of ethics last month by the American In 
stitute of Real Estate Appraisers of the 
N.A.R.E.B. The new code makes the 
appraiser responsible for so framing his 
reports on investment construction as to 
include his best estimate of the project's 
economic soundness. It rules to insure that 
independent appraisals really are independ 
ent and outlaws all bonuses and contingent 
fees. 





MANAGEMENT 


THE BEAUX-ARTS APARTMENTS 


go in for publicity. A bus is better advertising than an air- 
plane and the tabloid goes to 7,000. 


Tue handsome Beaux-Arts Apartments on 
Kast 44th Street, New York 
famed to architects and financiers. 
in 1929 by a 


prominent architects who invested in them. 


Chey 


were promoted group ol 


Construction money was obtained through 
the sale of first pre ferred stock, a 


Gottscho 


The Beaux Arts 


feat which enables the Beaux-Arts to stand 
mortgageless and lienless. 

Last year the Beaux-Arts operated at a 
large deficit below). At present the 
management is trying vigorous promotion 
methods. If they succeed the tale of the 
Beaux-Arts will become a classic 


(see 


in apart 
ment management lore. 


Poor Publicity 


Vanager Cobden (right) and Beaur-Arts’ 
Haiti-hopper. 


City, are 


unique 


Beaux-Arts and active 
John Reed Kil 
Madison Square 
Garden 46). L. 
Moore & Associates, advertising and pub 


Treasurer of the 
in their management is 
patrick, president of the 


Corp. (see page Porter 
retained to 
that do 


management 


licity consultants, have been 


handle work 
not fall 


classification. 


all phases of the 
directly under the 

Originally intended as apartment houses, 
a few vears ago the Beaux-Arts added some 
furnished rooms. The decorating was done 
by Lord & 


consistent with the 


Taylor and was of a quality 
In addition, 
rooms are also rented on a day-to-day basis. 
part 
two-room apartments and one-room apart 
All are equipped 


buildings. 


The buildings contain for the most 


ments with folding beds. 
with small serving pantries and refrigera- 
tors. The South Building has a dining room 
and in summer places tables in the open 
court. Special efforts are made to get artists 
and writers as tenants although no con- 
names” at 


cessions are made to “big 


present. For the most part the tenants are 
young unmarried men and women. 
Typical of Beaux-Arts promotion is its 
tabloid which goes to tenants and a large 
which is culled from the 
club and 
poration personnel lists. thousand 
copies are usually distributed and the cost 
is insignificant.* Russell Patterson is the 
includes a chatty col- 
Excerpt : 


promot ion list 
directories cor 


Seven 


social register, 


editor. The paper 
umn about prominent 
‘Robert E.. Lee, a boxer and a gentleman, 
And a golfer too, of no mean ability 
Bob is 


a very swell artist, a member of the Swedish 


tenants. 


suh. 
(even though he uses only one club). 
Academy. 

A successful promotional activity was 
the starting of a bus between the apart- 
and nearby Central. The 
management considers it a good traveling 
hoard in addition to a 
Its cost is roughly $300 a month. 


ments Grand 


sign service to 
tenants. 
\ new service between the apartments and 
Rockefeller started this 
month. In 


being 
to this advertisement 
and Beaux-Arts 
are placed in the stations of many cities 


Center is 
addition 
mailings, 


direct posters 


and towns. Unsuccessful as publicity was 


a Beaux-Arts sponsored airplane flight to 
Haiti, to which the newspapers paid little 
ttention. 

idea behind the 


Finances. The _ basic 


Beaux-Arts financing was that the buyers of 
first preferred stock, who put up 75 per cent 


* A printer estimates the cost at $150 for printing, $100 
for cuts 
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CAPTAIN BOYD RETURNS 


Postmaster Cancels Stamp (wa TIME Att 
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Very Latest News 


EXTRA! 


ORCHESTRA POR St WMER GARDEN 


LATEST RACING RESULTS 


= CAPTAIN BOYD'S OWN STORY 


Tabloid 


irtists and writers preferred. 
of the capital, sacrificed the right of fore 
closure in exchange for a little sweetening 
in the form of one share of common stock 
tossed in with every share of preferred. As 
a group, the owners of the first preferred 
received 39 per cent ownership in the ven 
ture in return for this sacrifice. 

With interest rates what they were in 
1929 it is dubious whether the Beaux-Arts 
could have sold a first mortgage covering 
75 per cent of the cost of the project on a 
6 per cent basis. Although the offering cir 
cular spoke of the site as being “in what is 
rapidly becoming one of the chief residential 
zones of the city,’’ seasoned real estate men 
were aware that a large degree of risk was 
inherent in the project. With the exception 
of nearby Tudor City, which offered cheaper 
apartments and catered to a different class 
of tenant, the immediate surroundings of 
the Beaux-Arts consisted of abattoirs, news- 
paper plants, small shops and dingy tene 
ments. That the offer of one share of com 
mon stock, then surely worth no more than 
$10 a share, made the preferred stock sal- 


Good Publicity 


1 traveling signboard which is also pleasiny 
lo tenants. 
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able is a tribute to the perspicacity of the 
promoters, the ability of their salesmen and 
the stock greediness of the public. 

Besides being a neat solution of the fi- 
nancing problem, the method fitted in well 
with the promoters’ plans. In addition to 
receiving normal fees for their various types 
of service, they decided to keep those fees 
invested in the venture. To them it was 
naturally comforting that there was no 
underlying bond issue with the ever-present 
threat of foreclosure. 

The official estimate of earnings came to 
slightly more than $1 per share of common 


=e ae 


stock. It was pointed out by using these 
earnings to retire all of the second preferred 
and much of the first, the earnings appli- 
cable to the common by 1941 would be 
around $3a share. Perhaps only subsequent, 
unpredictable events have made the results 
so different from the anticipations. But the 
success of the offer remains the high-spot of 
1929 real estate financing; excepting, of 
course, the titanic loans granted certain 
projects by cash-burdened insurance com- 
panies. 

The syndicate of builders and architects 
who promoted the Beaux-Arts underwrote 


Beaux-Arts Apartments, Inc. 


' 39,375 Shares First Preferred Stock 
39,375 Shares Common Stock 
Offered im Units of one share of First Preferred Stock and one share of Common Stock 


The First Preferred Steck will be entitled to cumulative dividends at the rate of $6 a share per annum, payable 
quarterly on the first day of February, May, August and November, in each year; initial dividend payable 
May 1, 1929, in the amount of $1.25 per share. Dividends exempt from the present normal Federal income tax. 


The First Preferred Stock will be redeemable, in whole or in part, at the option of the Company or through operation 
of the Sinking Fund, on any dividend payment date, upon 30 days’ prior notice, at $102.50 per share and all 
accumulated unpeid dividends. In any voluntary distribution of capital assets, entitled to $102.50 
per share and all accumulated unpaid dividends. In any involuntary distribution of capital 
assets, entitled to $100 per share and all accumulated unpaid dividends. 


Transler Agent: 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


. Registrar: ’ 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 





CAPITALIZATION 
Te be Te be 
Authorized : 
First Preferred Stock (Without Par Value)—This lesue.. 39,375 she 39,375 she. 
Second Preferred Stock (Without Par Value)*......... 17,500 shs. 13,125 she. 
Common Stock (Without Par Value)................ 100,000 she. 100,000 she. 


© Fie, Second Vosternel, Sots wis bo entitled to Givttend 08 Be wate of a share per annum, cumulative 


from February 1, 1930, and or 


unpaid dividends; subject in all respects to the prior 


Sette hese mentee 


are to be reserved for future issuance if necessary to piovide for contingencies. 


Mr. H. S. Black, Chairman of the United States Realty and Improvement Company, and Mr. Low R. 
Crandall, President of the George A. Fuller Company, have summarized the following information from their 


accompanying letter: 


Beaux-Arts Apartments, Inc. has contracted to acquire title to two sites on East 44th Street between 


First and Second Avenues in New York or. 
modern fireproof construction, to contain in the 


and will erect thereon two 4 
aggregate over 800 rooms. 


will be deposited 


with The National City Bank of New York, as Depositary, a Construction Fund which, it is estimated, 


will be sufficient to complete the construction of 


buildings. The United States Realty and Improve- 


ment Company and the George A. Fuller Company will enter int tract eeing completion 
of the buildings substantially in accordance with the architects’ olenst ae cpediieions. 


The actual investment in the Company will amount to approximately $5,249,000, comprising the 


cost of the land, the estimated cost of the buildings, architects’ fees, carrying 


tion, financing ex 
Preferred Stock. The Common Stock 


g construc- 


charges durin 
working capital, etc. Of this total cost, 75% will be represen 
39,375 shares of First Preferred Stock and 25% will be " esented en 13,125 a vo 
will be distributed 39,375 shares with the First Preferred Stock, 
39,375 shares with the Second Preferred Stock and 21,250 shares to the U. S. R. Managemen 


poration for the purpose of assuring continuity in the 


t Cor- 
management of the enterprise. 


Upon completion of the buildings, the annual net income of the Company, after deducting operat- 
ing expenses and taxes, eae Seen income taxes at the rate of 12%. wo eatimated 2 


$497,000 before depreciation. 


amount of First Preferred St outstanding i juced 
26,250 shares and until all of the Second Preferred Stock = a ee dee 


is retired, the net income, before deprecia- 


tion, after dividends on the First Preferred. and Second Preferred St i i i 
onge. bs $0 Bs nepal to Gs exties- 


ment of First Preferred 


and Second Preferred Stock through a Sinking 


On the basis of the estimated earnings, it is calculated that | 3,125 shares of First Preferred Stock 


will have been retired on or before November |, 1938, and 


that on or before November |, 1941, all 


of the Second Preferzed Stock will have been retired. After such retirements, th italization would 
cousin of 90,230 chases of Yo Pubes atch, sembentine atk S09 of Ge on ee 


the Company, and the Common Stock. The estimated net income, 


fore depreciation, after deducting 


annual dividend requirements on 26,250 shares of First Preferred Stock, i ival 3.4 
share of Common Stock. After deducting depreciation on a basis revised a eae — ae 
effected by the Sinking Fund, such net income is equivalent to approximately $3 per share of Common 





We offer these stocks im Units consisting of one share of First Preferred Stock and one share of Common Stock i 
when iemd 80 and ceccined by ws, sbject to the eppronsl of eB tagel procectlags by our cout, Meare Sharm 
& Sterling, and by Messrs. Davis, Symmes & Schreiber and Richard G. Babbage, Esq. It is expected that 
delivery im the first instance will be made on or about February 15, 1929, in the form of Allotment 
Certificates, exchangeable for definitive stock certificates when prepared. 


Price $100 per Unit 








1929 Anticipations 


BUILDING.+ MONE Y 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
TWENTY-TWO OFFICES IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
Offices in the Leading Cities throughout the World 
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the second preferred and apparently still 
own it. In return for their sacrificing prior 
ity of dividends to the first preferred, they 
received three shares of common for every 
share of second preferred. As a group, they 
also received 39 per cent ownership of the 
venture although their contributions were 
only one-third as great as those of the buy 
ers of the first preferred. The way things 
have worked out, it is apparent that they 
deserved this very fancy bonus for the risk 
they took. But at the time, when it was 
estimated that the building need only be 
half occupied to enable the first preferred 
dividend to be fully covered, it seemed that 
the promoters were being quite generous 
with themselves. 

The remainder of the common stock went 
to the U. S. R. Management Corp., jointly 
owned by U. S. Realty and the National 
City Co. This, according to the prospectus, 





Beaux-Arts Gymnasium 


irtist Russell Patterson and high-heeled 
gymnasts. 


assured “continuity of management.’’ In 
addition, it served as compensation for the 
financing. No statement has ever been 
made as to whether the Beaux-Arts pays 
any fees for management, and whether such 
fees, if paid, are paid to U. S. Realty or to 
U. S. R. Management Corp. If the latter 
were the case, the National City interests 
would still be receiving a return on their 
investment. 

Earnings. The official estimate of earn- 
ings, as made by the chairman of U. S. 
Realty and the president of the George A. 
Fuller Co., follows: 


Gross Earnings from rentals (less 10 per cent 
for vacancies) 

Operating Expenses: 
Management and genera! taxes $180,000 


$734,400 


Depreciation 80,000 260,000 
$474,400 
Federal income tax 56,928 
$417,472 


From February 5, 1929, to April 30, 1930, 
the company lost $26,695. During the next 
twelve months it lost $21,424. Gross reve- 
nues were much smaller than in the above 
estimate, management and taxes much 
higher. Depreciation was fixed by the man- 
agement at 2% per cent on buildings and 
10 per cent on furnishings and came to a far 
greater amount than in the above estimate. 
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prior to the statement, said that 
approximately 


‘while 
70 per cent of the apart- 
ments are rented, the percentage of total 
possible income is only about 55 per cent 
for the reason that the 192 unrented apart- 
ments contain a large proportion of the 
more expensive apartments.”’ 

In 1932 the company reported a $23,910 
profit and in 1933 a $137,848 loss both 
dates referring to the fiscal year ending 
April 30. The two statements follow: 


1932 1933 
Operating Revenues 
Rents less commis- 
sions $464,296.99 $383,717.47 
Loss on restaurant, 
telephone, etc. (net) 3,523.60 ??,099 .03 
$460,773.39 $361,618.44 
Deduct 
Operating and admin 
istrative expenses, ad 
vertising, bad debts 
etc., less submetering 
credit $218,714.06 $256,517.61 
Cceneral taxes 105,896.41 93,215.21 
Expenditures 
niture $4,920.64 
$324,580.47 $384,653.46 
Operating Profit $136,192.92 $23,035.02 (D 
Depreciatior 112,282.01 114,813.57 








Net Profit $23,910.91 $737,848.59 (D 
D) = Deficit 

*When the company first decided to rent furnished 
apartments, it was decided to depreciate the furnishing 
at 20 per cent. Later it was decided to charge them t 


perating expenses 


In the face of these results, the second 
preferred has of course paid no dividend. 
The first preferred paid its regular dividend 
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More Beaux-Arts Gymnasium 
Robert k. 


poses with Ruth Kane, actress. 


and artist, 


Lee, amateur borer 


through February 1, 1931, the necessary 
funds being provided by U.S. Realty which 
saved face by buying 2,363 shares of the 
The dividends were 
charged against paid-in surplus. Following 
sinking fund provisions, 1932’s net operat- 


second — preferred. 


ing income of $136,192.92 was used to retire 
2,782 of preferred and 970 
shares of second preferred. 


shares first 


At present the units of one share of pre- 


The management, reporting to stockholders 





ferred and one of common are selling at $7 
bid, or a total valuation for the first pre- 
ferred and 39 per cent of the common of 
only $262,000 against the $1,243,000 at 


which the land alone is carried on the 
books. The reason for this price is of course 
the realization that unless the manage- 
ment’s strenuous methods succeed the 


Beaux-Arts will face an unhappy crisis. At 
the end of April its cash was down to $21,720 
and its entire current assets equal to only 
$50,511.47. Accounts payable were $23,496 
and accrued taxes, $27,535. There was also 
an item of notes payable, $980..This last 
item is a warning that all possible provisions 
that the company shall not ‘‘ create or suffer 
to be created”’ any sort of prior liens are 
meaningless when cash runs down and 
gross earnings cannot meet out of pocket 
expenses. Which in turn leads to the obvious 
conclusion that first preferred stock is not 
‘a mortgage without the right to foreclose”’ 
but simply first preferred stock. 


THE MACHINERY 


for aiding N. Y.’s savings banks is 
set up. How it will work. 


An IDEAL savings bank would be one 
which could, in an emergency, obtain hard 
cash quickly from its competitors, from the 
Federal Reserve and from the R. F. C., one 
which could always be sure that it could 
sell its mortgages at a fair price if it had to. 
Such a bank could lend more freely on real 
estate, knowing that it had a second line 
of defense for periods of adversity. 

Last month savings bankers of the U. S. 
were watching developments in New York 
State closely. For financial machinery was 
set up which will do for the savings banks 
those things they cannot do individually. 
The plan, which was formulated in June, 
set in motion two months later, ts largely 
the theory and accomplishment of Brain 
Trustee Adolph A. 


suasive 


Berle, Jr., whose pur- 
powers won recalcitrant bankers 
into line. 

Prof. Berle calls 
‘this tremendous piece of artillery’’ is the 
Savings Bank Trust Co., of which the 
savings banks are both owners and clients. 
The institution will have $105,000,000 in 
capital. Common stock will be capitalized 
at $5,000,000 and. will for 
by the savings banks in a ratio equal to 
about one-tenth of one per cent of their 
deposits. Half of the remaining $100,000,- 
000 will be represented by 10-year capital 
notes, to be bought by the R. F. C. as 
needed, $1,000,000 at a time. Because the 
R. F. C. 


tions of a trust company, this corporate 


Biggest shell in what 


be subscribed 


can buy such unsecured obliga- 


device does away with the necessity of 
offering specific collateral, and waiting for 
the slow a nm. F. <. 
(Continued on page 38) 


process appraisal. 





BUILDERS SEEK 


a code and Engineer Pirnie is callea 
in as chief ''fixer.” 


Like a duck inveigling her young to take 
to water for the first time, the Construction 
League of the United States is at last 
leading the various branches of the building 
industry into President Roosevelt’s Na- 
tional Recovery Program. Since July 14 all 
building codes had been stalemated because 
no one could agree which trade association 
was really representative of the builders 
as a whole. 


When the Associated General Contrac- 

















Blank ce Stoller 


Malcolm Pirnie 


tors of America presented their code in 
Washington, the cry immediately went up 
that the A.G.C. spoke only for the New 
York section. Deputy Recovery Adminis- 
trator Malcolm Muir thereupon turned the 
code over to Malcolm Pirnie, consulting 
engineer of New York, hoping that his 
superior knowledge of building intricacies 
could bring order out of chaos. 

For Fixer Pirnie was the problem of ar- 
ranging a code that would satisfy 35 trade 
groups: architects, builders, engineers, 
material men, contractors from all parts of 
the U. S. Foremost among his needs was a 
super-association potent enough to hold 
dissenters in check, sufficiently broad in its 
connections to cover all phases of the in- 
dustry. Of the three available he chose the 
Construction League of the United States. 
The National Association of Builders was 
not widely representative. The American 
Construction Council, in spite of the fact 
that Number One Recovery Administrator 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt i 
honorary president, covered so many con- 
flicting fields that it would be self-obstruct- 
ing in any public movement. The Associated 
(Continued on page 34) 
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If your client has to speak in a tone 
of apology about the electric refriger- 
ator in the kitchen—if it is an un- 
known make or one that prospects 
fear is unreliable—the fate of the 
lease or the deed may be decided 
right there—and in a manner 
unfavorable to your client. 

It is to the interests of your clients 
and yourself to specify Frigidaire in 
anv home or apartment house plans 
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NAMEPLATE 
tolls them 
all they want 
a 


ARCHITECTURAL 


that call for electric refrigeration. It 
means money saved for your client 
lasting good will for you. 

A name that everyone knows, 
fewer repairs, and dependable per- 
formance have made Frigidaire first 
choice among architects and builders 
everywhere. 

And today there is a new 
model in the line that sets 


new standards of economy 





and value. 


It costs only $96 plus 
freight—with installation and 
Federal tax paid. And it uses less 
current than one ordinary lamp 
bulb! 

Your name and address, and a 
mention of this advertisement, will 
bring you complete information 
Frigidaire Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of General Motors 


Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 


RIGIDATIRE 


A Gaevek Motors Vehes 


FORUM 
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Builders Seek a Code 


(Continued from page 246) 
General Contractors backed Pirnie’s choice 
of the League and the League’s Stephen T. 
Voorhees (Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker) as 
chairman of the code committee. 

To soothe recalcitrant builders was the 
first duty of the Construction League. On 
August 7 they submitted a blanket code for 
the entire industry that would assure equal 
conditions in all building trades under the 
N.R.A. Thus the way was paved for the 


ramified branches of the construction field 
to present their own agreements based on 
that of the League, but with additions to 
take care of individual vagaries. 

At once the A.G.C. resubmitted their 
first code with changes to make it fit the 
League’s pattern. The American Institute 
of Architects promptly followed with a 
similarly conforming agreement. In the 33 
other associations, squabbles for precedence 
subsided as each faction set about drafting 
plans to offer under the blanket code. 

Most popular provision of the League's 


PROVISIONS OF THE BUILDERS’ CODES 


BLANKET CopE, CONSTRUCTION LEAGUE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wages: Unskilled labor, not less than 40 
cents per hour unless the hourly rate for 
the same class of work on July 15, 1929, 
was less than 40 cents per hour, in which 
case the hourly rate shall be not less 
than that of July 15, 1929, and in no 
| event Jess than 30 cents per hour. 
Skilled labor, undecided. (The em- 
ployers want to pay around 90 cents an 
hour, labor wants something comparable 
to the Public Works scale of $1 to $1.20, 
depending on the locality.) 
White collar workers, $15 to $12 a 
week minimum, depending upon the 
population of the locality. 


Hours: A basic work week of 40 hours 
| averaged over a six-months’ period dur- 
| ing which a 40- to 48-hour maximum will 
| be set and an 8-hour day established. 
| (The Building Trades Department of the 

American Federation of Labor wants a 

three-shift, four-hour day to take care of 

unemployment.) 

Existing contracts are exempt from 
these wage and hour changes as well as 
rates already established by law. 
Collective bargaining between representa- 
tive employers and employes shall de- 
termine wage rates and hours for various 
regions and nationally. No standards to 
be set beneath those of the code or 
competent Government authority. La- 
bor is given the right to organize as it 
chooses. 

Employes under 16 forbidden. 


Amendments to the code may be made 
by the National Administrative Com- 
mittee or any functional division of the 
construction industry when approved in 
accordance with the National Recovery 
Administration. 

To administer and coordinate the code 
there shall be a National Administrative 
Committee composed of the Policy 
Committee of the Construction League 
and three non-voting members ap- 
pointed by the Administrator of the 


N.LR.A. 
Bid-peddling is prohibited. 
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Supplemental codes added to this code 
shall conform to the master code in 
wage and hour provisions. 


SUPPLEMENTAL CopbE, ASSOCIATED GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 


Architects and engineers acting in their 
professional capacity to supervise and 
coordinate construction not included 
in the general contract, or undertaken 
without a general contractor shall abide 
by the General Contractor’s Code. 
Piece-work is prohibited. 

Prison labor is prohibited. 

Prices raised by the N.R.A. shall be 
adjusted all down the line to the initial 
vendors. 


1 performance record must be filed by 
contractors with the Bureau of Con- 
tract Information before submitting 
bids. 


SUPPLEMENTAL CODE OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

Fees for full service shall be 6 per cent 
based on the total cost of the work. For 
work costing less than $20,000 and minor 
transactions a larger fee may be charged. 
For operations involving substantial 
repetition of major units of design 
lower fees are proper. The architect is 
to be reimbursed for the specialized 
services of others complementary to his 
normal services. 

Fair Competition: One architect will not 
knowingly compete with another on the 
basis of charges. Only under special 
conditions of personal or professional 
relationships of long standing may the 
architect give free sketches. A reason- 
able fee must be paid for the cost of work 
in all competitive designs. 

Principles of competitive bidding: Com- 
petence as well as price shall be a basis 
of bid selection, etc., ad. inf. 

Drafismen of two years’ experience are 
to be employed at no less than 50 cents 
an hour. A 35-hour week will obtain for 
all architectural employes, who should 
be paid time and one-third for overtime. 


BUILDING 


blanket code was one flat-footedly prohib- 
iting bid-peddling. Less to the general taste 
was a clause calculated to prime President 
Roosevelt’s higher prices campaign. It 
stipulated that where buyers, ‘shall have 
contracted before June 16, 1933, to pur- 
chase goods at a fixed price for delivery 
during the period of the President’s reem- 
ployment campaign, he shall make appro- 
priate adjustment of said prices to meet any 
increase of cost to the sellers having signed 
the president’s reemployment agreement. 

. Such adjustments shall be contingent 
upon all other parties thus participating, 
from and including the initial vendor to and 
including the owner of the works upon 
which they are to be used.” 

Four years of depression have seriously 
taxed the altruism of hard-headed builders. 
Immediately from all quarters they de- 
manded to know who was going to assure 
the contractors at the top of the buying that 
they would not have to bear the brunt of 
added costs while those who sold to them 
would merely collect higher profits without 
attempting to spread the increase all down 
the line to the initial wage-earner. The 
promise that Congress would provide as far 
as Government contracts were concerned 
was not convincing. 

But the first articulate cry of dissent 
came from the Building Contractors of 
America formed and headed by ex-A.G.C. 
President John W. Cowper of Buffalo and 
General E. F. Marshall, former manager of 
the A.G.C. To the building contractors he 
had convened in Washington Dissenter 
Cowper protested that if the A.G.C. code 
filed under the general agreement went 
through calling for higher wages, “‘we may 
as well sweep out and lock up; we are done.” 
In the code drawn up for objectors General 
Marshall practically copied the wage pro- 
visions of the A.G.C., but offered a 40-hour 
week instead of the General Contractor’s 
40-hour average work week. 

To the fracas over wages and hours 
President N. J. Donohugh of the American 
Federation of Labor Building Trades De- 
partment said only that labor’s program 
would not be submitted until the hearings 
on the codes in the middle of September. 
He had worked with the A.G.C. when their 
agreement was framed. The clause insuring 
the fixing of regional and national wages 
and hours by bona fide collective bargain- 
ing between representative groups of em- 
ployers and employes (A. F. of L. unions 
wherever possible) was too good a thing to 
jeopardize by preliminary wrangling. 

But from the multitudinous associations 
in the building field who could now focus 
their objections on the Construction League 
came signs of further dissent. The fact that 
the contracts for the Government's public 
works program might be used as a whip to 
force them into line seemed to make no 
impression. Once the pump had been primed 
for building codes, administrators Pirnie 
and Muir found their troubles were just 
beginning. 
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Complete 


Modernization 


includes 


YEAR ROUND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


N new buildings. . . exist- 
ing stores, offices, hotels 
and restaurants . . . equip- 
ment is being installed to 
provide healthful and com- 
fortable air conditions that 
stimulate business and _ in- 
crease employe efficiency the 
year round. Today air conditioning is desired 
. tomorrow it will be demanded by business 
men in every field. 


For any commercial space of moderate 
size, complete air conditioning the year ’round 
can be supplied by the new Westinghouse units. 
In smart, compact cabinets, they cool and de- 
humidify in summer—heat and humidify in 
winter—filter and circulate the air at all times. 

The Westinghouse units can be quickly in- 
stalled, without expensive building alterations. 
One or more cabinets are mounted in the space 


Ww F&F @& F& & 












Above— Installation view of high- 
type Micarta Cabinet. Models for 
ceiling mounting are also available. 


Left—The Westinghouse low-type 
walnut cabinet for floor mounting. 


to be air conditioned, the refrigerating unit 
being placed in a nearby room. Minimum 
space requirements, quiet performance and 
easy Operation are additional features that 
appeal to tenants. 

Cabinets are available in a number of de- 
signs and capacities to meet individual require- 
ments with greatest economy. 

Get a copy of our free booklet, “Air Condi- 
tioning for Health, Comfort and Profit,” de- 
scribing the Westinghouse units and showing 
how they are installed. Simply mail the coupon. 


N GHO vU Ss E 


ELECTRIC &© MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, “Air Conditioning for Health, Comfort and Profit.” 


for b eo}... 
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This is an actual pho- 
tograph of one of the 
original A.P.W. fix 
tures which has been 
in continuous service 
in the residence of 
Barrett Brady, No. 
185 St. James Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., since 
1877. A.P.W. origi- 
nated the roll tissue 
and thereby set the 
standard for fine, 
sanitary tissue. 


A. P.W. Tissue 


was the best... 


as it is today 


1933 


A.P.W. is also re- 
sponsible for the mod- 
ern sanitary cabinets 
and interfolded tis- 
sues. Served two 
sheets at a time from 
hygienic A.P.W. Cab- 
inets, A.P.W.Onliwon 
Tissues are protected 
from dust, dirt and 
casual handling. 


A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me the latest and complete cata- 
logue of A. P.W. Cabinets and Fixtures. 


ee 


Address.... 
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BUILDING 


LAND ECONOMICS 


will get studied in New York. Mixed: public 
utilities, architecture, and a third house for 
Congress. 


66 

Ennion to introduce the student to the underlying aspects of 
the many divisions and functions of this business . . . concerns 
itself with the economic and legal peculiarities of land and the im- 
provements on land, the necessity and pur pose of classifying land and 
realty as well as the more elementary and general principles of land 
utilization. Further divisions of the course are concerned with the 
real estate market, its peculiarities, and methods of analysis neces- 
sary to successful real estate selling. The movement of real estate 
values and the fundamental factors in the value of realty are given 
special attention. The basic nature of the real estate business, tts 
public responsibilities and private opportunities as well as the 
inherent conditions governing the character of the organization 
needed and the most successful policies to follow. . . .” 

You can go to night school two hours a week and learn all this 
and more, according to a catalogue from Chicago’s Northwestern 
University. Some of the courses of study offered are: Fundamentals 
of Real Estate, Real Estate Practice, Real Estate Taxes, Real Estate 
Valuation, Building Management, Real Estate Finance, Current 
Trends in Land Economics, Problems of Property Management and 
Fundamentals of Building and Loan Practice. At the head of the 
faculty roster in the division of Land Economics and Real Estate 
the school still writes the name of Richard Theodore Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

But the fragile little man who calls all this business a science 
and has for years made others feel equally serious about it will 
really be in New York all winter transplanting his Institute for 
Economic Research to more fertile fields. First to foster scholar- 
ship in the field of land economics which might aim at ‘the pro- 
gressive discovery and formulation of the principles governing 
the development and utilization of Jand, and the principles under- 
lying the economic problems of public utilities,” Dr. Ely’s In- 
stitute was founded at the University of Wisconsin in 1920, 
moved to Chicago in 1925, and because ‘it became evident that 
the most dynamic problems of land utilization center in and about 
the city of New York,” left Chicago’s enormous Methodist school 
this summer to seek a vacant loft in some uncrowded building in 
Manhattan, where it will open its School of Land Economics as 
an institution free and separate from any other school. 

For graduate students and properly experienced adults the 
school will offer evening courses in assessment, taxation and 
appraisal problems; urban and rural land economics; zoning and 
planning; housing; architecture; statistics; real property law; and 
public utilities. Items from the prospectus: ‘General Land Eco- 
nomics, With Special Reference to the Economics of Real Estate 
Securities, by Dr. Richard T. Ely. . . . Course will center 
largely on movements and trends in land values, the knowledge 
of which must precede individual appraisals in order to avoid 
fatal errors in investment policies. . . .”’ “Public Utilities (in- 
structor to be announced). . . . The cost of modern urban de- 
velopment is chiefly a public utility cost. In many instances the 
cost of the land is but fractional when compared with the cost of 
public utilities. This course is therefore regarded as extremely 
important. ..."" “Field Trips, by Joseph Platzger. “ 
‘Zoning and Planning Administration, by Dr. Robert Whitten. 

. . Treatment of specific problems, such as automobile junk 
yards. " “ Regionalism in the U. S., by Dr. Burdette G. 
Lewis. . . . Anti-trust laws as breeders of sweatshops, racket 
eering and poverty. . . . The need for a third House in Con- 
gress... .”’ “Architecture, by Robert H. Jones. . . . Not in- 
tended to train students for the profession. i 

“Our planless growth in city and country was certain to result 
in disaster,”” says Dr. Ely. “It has left economic and human 
wreckage throughout the land. . . . We envisage a not too far 
distant future when there will be in operation a national land-use 
plan and accepted land policies that will prevent the rapid deple- 
tion of timber, top soil and mineral resources.” 
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AMERICAN SHEET 


Specially Adapted to Building Construction vieeee 
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For Sheet Metal Work — Roofing, Spouting, Gutters, 


AMERICAN 


Black Sheets 

Galvanized Sheets 
Enameling Sheets 

Stove and Range Sheets 
Galvannealed Sheets 
Heavy-Coated Sheets 
Formed Roofing Products 
Sheets for Special Purposes 
Tin and Terne Plates 





Also USS STAINLESS and 
Heat Resisting Steel 
Sheets and Light Plates 





Heating, Ventilating and 
(7° -~ Air Conditioning Systems 


va = oer a tac men Ne “nea 





Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets used in ventilating system of this modern and attractive ae Building, Van Hornesville, N. Y. 
ERNEST SIBLEY, Architect. — Emit STEINHORST & SONS, Sheet Metal and Ve ting Contractors, 


MERICAN Steel Sheets serve an wean and Saal list of 
uses. For roofing and siding in industrial construction; for 
gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, and similar uses in residential 
buildings; for ventilating and air-conditioning systems in great sky- 
scrapers and public buildings; for molding, sash, trim and doors in 
modern fireproof construction; for metal furniture, cabinets and 
equipment for office and home, these sheets combine utility with 
economy. Write nearest Sales Office for literature and information. 





Te _ AMERICAN SHEET and TIN PLATE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. s A Te 











DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 





CHICAGO, ILL. - The 208 So. La Salle Street Building DeTRoIT, M:cu. Bub! Building PHILADELPHIA, PA Widener Building 

CINCINNATI, OHI0 - Union Trust Building New ORLEANS, LA. 921 Canal Street PITTSBURGH, PA - - Frick Building 

DENVER, COLo. - - Fir st National Bank Bui.ding New YORK, N. Y. - - - 71 Br oadway St. Lous, Mo. Mississip pi Valley Trust Building 
Company, New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Distridutors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, California. 


Export Distridutors— United States Steel Products 
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Savings Banks Aided 


(Continued from page 246) 


Likewise, a_ trust borrow 
from the Federal Reserve whereas a savings 


company can 


bank cannot. 

The other $50,000,000 of capital will be 
represented by 10-year debentures, to be 
subscribed for by the savings banks at a 
ratio of one per cent of deposits and paid 
for as needed. The banks will probably 
open accounts with the Trust 
Co. for this amount, although on a basis 
to be worked out later by the directors; the 
debentures may be paid for in cash, securi- 
ties and/or mortgages. When the banks 
borrow from the Trust Co. on mortgages, 
the mortgages must remain in good stand 


reserve 


ing, or be replaced with ones in good stand 
ing. The savings banks will continue to 
service the mortgages they have hypothe 
cated under some sort of trust agreement 
and cannot invest in new mortgages until 
these are redeemed, except under unusual 
conditions where such investment is nec- 
essary to protect other assets. 

have to sell their 


Institutions which 


WITHOUT 


“MitwavkeeE is vastly overbuilt. 

Downtown there are 200,000 sq. ft. of 
vacant office space. It will take three years 
for the downtown operators to come back 
and five years to absorb vacancies down- 


i 
War Fernekes Jr. Courtesy, Milwaukee Journal 


Wisconsin Avenue 


Le vacant, 14 unable, 14 reduced. 


4 > 


town. One-third of the offices on Wisconsin 
Avenue are vacant, one-third of the tenants 
are unable to pay rent and the other third 
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mortgages for full value rather than borrow 
on them will be taken care of by the In- 
stitutional Securities Corp., a concern 
with $10,000,000 to be subscribed for by 
the banks. This company will borrow from 
the R. F. C. 
banks debentures which are really par 
ticipation certificates in its portfolio. 
Mortgages sold to the corporation will have 
to be repurchased before the vendor bank 
can make new mortgage investments, with 
the same exception as above. 

These two devices strengthen the savings 
banks without unduly scattering their 
strength by making reservoirs of credit 
conveniently available. They differ from 
the deposit guarantee fund which had been 
advocated in that the two financial insti 
tutions should be able to make money for 
those banks which are only investors, not 
borrowers. In no way do they lessen the 


and will also sell to savings 


premium on good banking. They do not 
encourage a savings banker to lend care- 
lessly on mortgages, but they offer him 
assurance that in the future a good mort- 
gage will be liquid. Which must be taken as 
further evidence of the gradual thaw of 
building money. 


COMMENT 


are paying reduced rentals. The Plankinton 
Arcade is only 41 per cent occupied and 
only half of the tenants are paying rent.” 
A. J. Harvey, building manager, who says 
his Plankinton Arcade should be assessed at 
$2,800,000 instead of $4,665,000, basing the 
lower figure on the building’s earnings for 
the first four months of 1933. Also seeking 
readjustment before Milwaukee’s tax board 
of review were the Empire building ($2,- 
050,000 to $1,273,000), the Caswell block 
($1,331,000 to $855,000) and the Straus 
building ($564,000 to $318,000). 
see 

‘The [housing] projectors charge $11 for 
each foyer and bathroom.” Jacob A. Freed 
man, attorney for the Keystone Bond and 
Mortgage Company, Brooklyn. 


“Some real estate agents have con- 
sidered my plan merely as adding senti- 
mental frills, putting flower boxes and 
screens at the windows, arranging extra 
hooks in the closets, having the pantry 
shelves widened, the kitchen cleaned and 
painted, paths made to the chicken houses 
have found the 


and wood sheds. ... I 
i home is 


farmer most ambitious if his 
painted, repaired and in order.”’ Mrs. Willis 
J. Bailey, widow of a former governor of 
Kansas and landlady of seven farms near 
Fort Lupton, Colo. While Mrs. Bailey’s 
farms are repairable, many are beyond it. 
(No one has yet brought forward the cheap, 
prefabricated farmhouse which THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM saw use for in June.) 


BUILDING MONEY 


“That New York crowd has done every- 
thing in its power to put its own men and its 
own engineers in control of Public Works 
throughout the country. These fellows pose 
as patriots . . . [but] do their best to block 
everything that is being done for the welfare 
of the country.” Arthur F. Mullen, Demo- 
cratic national committeeman, in home- 
town Omaha. Mr. Mullen’s son and name- 


International 


Democrat Mullen 
1 New York crowd is posing. 


sake, legal adviser to Assistant Secretary of 
State Raymond Moley, has announced he 
will follow the latter out of office. 
See 

‘It was admitted by counsel for the com- 
plainant at the arraignment that the com- 
plainant had no dealings with me and 
had never spoken to me. It seems obvious 
therefore that the charge against me is 
based wholly upon false allegations and is 
wholly without merit.’’ Nicholas Roberts, 
former president of defunct S. W. Straus & 
Co. arrested for grand larceny on the com- 
plaint of the Misses Anna and Katherine 
Kuhlman, 52 and 55, both unemployed, who 
said they lost $10,000 through Straus & Co. 
misrepresentation. 

ses 

“Now, with the improvement of the 
highway to Dallas, making the distance of 
29 miles something like a 40-minute drive, 
and with the growing recognition of Rock- 
wall’s advantages, we are expecting many 
new homes during the next few years and 
want to be prepared for the growth. . . 
Rockwall’s mineral water is not surpassed 
anywhere for its medicinal qualities. Sev- 
eral plans for its exploitation are now being 
studied by our citizens.”” Mayor Jack 
Stephenson, announcing a new city plan for 
the spring-fraught Texas suburb. Likewise 
is Federal aid to finish a highway which will 
put Missouri’s famed Excelsior Springs 
within 35 minutes of Kansas City. Its citi- 
zens planned last month to ask $500,000 of 
the Public Works administration, for 
pavilions, bathhouses, et al. 
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THE 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


BATTLE OF THE WASHROOM 


. 
For three days after Huey Long received 
his famous black eye in the washroom of the 
Sands Point Bath Club, an unknown 
‘prominent architect ’’ was being acclaimed 
as a new national hero. Out of the secrecy 
surrounding the walloping of the Louisiana 
Kingfish, rumors leaked out that an archi- 
tect had driven the fist that raised the lump 
over the senatorial eye. It seemed, accord 

ing to the earliest reports, which appeared 
two days after the event, that the Senator 
had in some way insulted the architect, and 
that the latter, as a self-respecting mem- 
ber of the profession, saw fit to chastise 
the abusive legislator effectively and at 
once. 

Within minutes after news of the fracas 
had drifted into New York, the press, no- 
tably indifferent to architects, began tele- 
phoning the offices of almost every promi- 
nent architect in town. But from each came 
the same answer, ‘‘ No, I’m sorry to say I 
didn’t sock Huey; but I wish I had!” 

A Sun reporter seemed to think it was a 
man by the name of “ Ellers”’ or “ Ehlers.”’ 
So he ca!led Tom Ellett and Hugh Ferriss, 
only to find that one was abroad and the 
other was home in Michigan. Another, re- 
membering that Dan Higgins of John 
Russell Pope’s office had been middle- 
weight champion at Yale, called him, but 
Higgins had been sleeping peacefully at the 
Gypsy Trail Club’s camp up the Hudson 
when the fight took place. 

An executive of the News who was having 
luncheon with Raymond Hood greeted him 
with a congratulatory handclasp. “Fine 
work!”’ shouted the executive. ‘‘ You're just 
one laurel behind Lindbergh!”’ 

“For what?” replied Hood in astonish- 
ment. 

“For being the short, dark-haired archi- 
tect who beat up Huey Long Saturday 
night.” 

After issuing a sad denial and being told 
the intimate details, Hood remarked that 
“even an architect can stand only so much 
abuse. He’s bound to turn.”’ 

The search to find the hero became so 
intense that reporters suspected almost 
every architect who admitted ever having 
been within five miles of the Long Island 
Club. 

The architect who most nearly matched 
the sketchy description of the unknown 
assailant was Kenneth Murchison. He is a 
prominent architect, he had been at the 
party, and he would most certainly have 





BLACK-EYED HUEY LONG 


Was it an architect who socked him? 


resented an insult from the Kingfish, or 
from anyone else, for that matter. Further- 
more, although he denied the honor, his 
replies were evasive, indicating that he, at 
least, was not telling all he knew. 

The best that could be obtained from him 
was that he had an idea who might have 
done it, but he was not sure. 

“T will say this, however. I’m going to 
invite Huey to the Beaux Arts Ball next 
year, so that every architect who was not 
in the washroom can have an opportunity 
to finish the job.” 

The events leading up to the black eye 
were almost as completely wrapped in mys- 
tery as the identity of the eye blacker. 
The correct version, according to an occu- 
pant of the washroom, seems to be: 

Senator Long arrived at the party in as 
convivial spirits as he can muster. With 
the passing of time, his conduct grew less 
convivial and more objectionable. It is said 
that he reeled from table to table, issuing 
remarks that are usually resented even in 
the best of Long Island society, snatching 
plates and glassware away from dowagers 
and debutantes. A hastily organized com- 
mittee of vigilantes persuaded Huey to 
accompany them to the washroom to listen 
to some mild reasoning. During the lecture, 
the Senator is reported to have committed 
an indignity upon one of the group, at 
which time he received a swift blow to the 
eye and sank to the floor. 
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Perhaps because of the prominence of the 
man who lay stretched out on the tile, the 
committee members agreed among them 
selves not to disclose the name of the man 
who was to be within two days the most dis 
cussed personage in the country. 

So far as the glory of the architectural 
profession is concerned, it is generally ac 
cepted that one of the committeemen was 
an architect, but whether it was he, or a 
police captain, or a famous flier, or a gang 
ster in the employ of Morgan (as Huey 
himself suggested), who delivered the blow 
will probably not be known for some time 
to come—unless, as he has _ hinted, 
Kenneth Murchison tells all he 
in the next issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM. 


knows 


JOBS 


‘ 
Some jobs make news. Last month the 
following jobs earned that distinction. 

Los Angeles: $12,000,000 courthouse as 
part of the county civic center. The archi 
tects are William Richards, Edwin S. 
Bergstrom, Myron Hunt, Sumner Hunt, 
Paul O. Davis. 

Atlanta: $2,200,000 school building pro 
gram, in which 10 firms will participate: 
A. N. Robinson, E. C. Wachendorf, Ed 
wards & Sayward, Morgan, Dillon & 
Lewis, C. H. Hopson, Wm. J. J. Chase, 
R. S. Monday, Daniell & Boutell, Pringle 
& Smith, and G. H. Bond. 

Venice, Cal.: $3,500,000 pleasure pier, 
to include ballroom, bath houses, swimming 
pool, skyride towers, and breakwater en 
closing yacht harbor. The architects are 
Plummer, Wurdeman & Beckett. 

Kansas City, Mo.: $2,800,000 Federal 
courthouse, Wight & Wight, architects, 
Hornbostel & Wood, associate architects. 

New York: $1,000,000 addition to Frick 
Museum, John Russell Pope, architect. 

London, Ontario: $3,500,000 distillery 
for Hiram Walker & Sons, in anticipation of 
repeal. Smith, Hinchman & Grylls of De 
troit are the architects. 

Fairlawn, N. J.: $1,500,000 additional de- 
velopment for the prize-winning ‘‘ Town for 
the Motor Age,’” Radburn. Clarence Stein 
is the archtiect. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: $3,000,000 de- 
velopment consisting of health 
buildings in line with effort to boost New 
York’s spa to equal eminence with foreign 
resorts. Joseph H. Freedlander of New York 
is the architect. 


several 
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CONSTRUCTION’S ONE-TENTH 


T 
ax: to farming, construction is the na- 
tion’s largest industry. But how large had 
never been determined until the Construc- 
tion League of the U. S. dug out these facts 
from the last census: 

One out of every ten gainfully employed 
workers depends for his livelihood on con- 
struction. 

In the year upon which the census figures 
were based, 1929, the construction indus- 
try put to work directly and indirectly, 
4,445,000 people, which can be broken up 
as follows: 


60,000 
1,100,000 


Raw material production. 
Manufacturing 

Coal production for manu- 
25,000 
180,000 
125.000 

310,000 


facture of materials. 
Transportation 
Wholesale distribution 
Retail distribution 
Architects, draftsmen, en- 
gineers, designers 145,000 
Contracting 2,500,000 


TOTAL 4,445,000 


HOUSING STUDY GUILD 


W ITH organization difficulties cleared 
away, the Housing Study Guild, newly cre- 


ated “center for studies in technical and 
social aspects of housing and community 
planning,”’ had launched itself last month 
into both phases of its program: collection 
and collation of existing information, and 


creative study of specific housing problems. 


CORNERSTONE LAYER ROBERT 


The Treasury's 
on the mortar for 


Assistant Secretary spreads 
Albany (N. Y.) post office 


Cor 


STAGE FOR 6,000 PROTESTING PAGEANTEERS 


Vodel of the setting for **A Romance of The People”’ to be given in New York Sept. 14 to 
aid German Jewish sufferers. Peter Clark, designer, and Julian Levi, collaborating architect 


Its technical library had grown to such pro- 
portions as to make it one of the most 
extensive and best organized sources of 
housing data in the country; and under the 
knowing hand of Henry Wright, a small 
group of younger associates was whipping 
into form a proposed suburban New York 
development. 

To those who have a professional inter- 
est in housing the Guild is equipped to offer 
services of two kinds: as a consultant it will 
solve all or any part of a regional planning 
or housing problem for a nominal charge; or 
it will supply without charge any pertinent 
information that does not require extensive 
research. 

In outlining the proposed scope of activi- 
ties, Albert Mayer, one of its sponsors, said, 
“Under the direction of the sponsors and 
other senior associates, groups of younger 
men and women will study the many prob- 
lems in planning, production and operation. 
[I mention a few of these harassing prob- 
lems by way of illustration: the relation of 
land and financing costs to practicable 
room rents; the relation of operating costs 
to building plan, building height, types of 
construction and equipment; the effect of 
the cost of public utilities, including transit 
in the badly distributed residential occu- 
pancies of our cities; principles of planning 
in relation to new construction methods and 
materials; questions of orientation and sun- 
light; trends and requirements of social or- 
ganization and social equipment in com- 
munities; the distribution and patterning of 
new population centers for economy and 
livability. 

‘Especially important will be an author- 
itative checking of current shibboleths, 
such as the yearning for slum clearance by 
low cost housing, and establishing the low- 
est cost limits to which housing can be 
brought, without subsidy and by good plan- 
ning with strictly minimal standards — a 
subject which we have thus far largely 
failed to explore.” 

Active 


Guild, 


sponsors of the besides 
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Wright and Mayer, are Lewis Mumford and 
Carol Aronovici, all of whom are unpaid for 
their services. Others who will give their 
time as associates are Clarence S. Stein, 
Frederick L. Ackerman, Henry S. Churchill, 
William Lescaze and Catherine K. Bauer. 

Anonymous friends of housing have con- 
tributed sufficient money for rent and 
other incidental expenses. Applications for 
the few vacancies in the study group, which 
pays no tuition and receives no salaries, may 
be made to Allan A. Twichell, Executive 
Secretary, 400 Madison Ave., New York. 

ses 

In Chicago another housing group was 
formed, this one an outgrowth of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Renewal of Home 
Building held last Spring. The new name is 
the National Association for Better Hous- 
ing. Although it is still in the organization 

(Continued on page 46) 


Courtesy, Collier's 


IMPOSSIBLE EVENT 


No novice in the construction business, this 
could never have happened to the man opposite 
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Austin & Ashley & Associates Holmes & Sanborn 


Architects THE CITY HALL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Engineers 


ANOTHER new public building equipped with 
BRYANT SWITCHES 


For 45 years BRYANT WIRING DEVICES have met 
the standard of quality demanded in public work. 


The Bryant Electric Company, today, stands ready to fill 
specifications throughout the United States with the speed 
so essential to the success of the Public Works Program. 


Architects will find a Bryant device for every electrical put- 
pose, dependable, well designed and unsurpassed in quality. 


OA Nea 
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MANUFACTURED BY THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





MANUFACTURERS OF "SUPERIOR WIRING DEVICES" SINCE 1888 ‘ ‘ ° ° ° MANUFACTURERS OF HEMCO PRODUCTS 
RR 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

60 East 42nd Street 844 West Adams Street 149 New Montgomery Street 
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stage, it plans to spread nationally, “‘to 
create divisions, committees, and _ local 
chapters.” 

Its organization committee, headed by 
the Starrett Building Company’s vice presi- 
dent J. Soule Waterfield, includes such im- 
portant names as Harland Bartholomew, 
Louis Brownlow, John R. Fugard, Willard 
I. Hamilton, Charles F. Lewis, John H. 
Millar, Alfred K. Stern, H. Vandervoort 
Walsh, and executives of many outstanding 
manufacturers, Johns-Manville, American 
Radiator, Kohler, Crane, Westinghouse, 
Weyerhaeuser, etc. 

At the initial convention to be held in 
Chicago this fall, the association will deter- 
mine what in particular it will do to “ bring 
about better housing, sounder community 
planning and more extensive home owner- 


ship.” 


SUBSISTENCE FARMING 


A RCHITECTS have been puzzled over the 
part they might be called upon to play in 
the subsistence farm program of the Public 
Works Administration. When it was first 
reported that Housing Director Robert D. 
Kohn was to head up the farm division as 
well, they envisioned an unprecedented op- 
portunity to create rural housing on a large 
scale. That might still be so, but an agri- 
cultural economist and not an architect was 
named last month by Administrator Harold 
LL. Ickes to spend the $25,000,000 allotted 
to that branch of the program. The man 
was M. L. Wilson, wheat production chief 
of the Farm Administration, and former 
head of the agricultural economics depart- 
ment of the Montana State College of 
Agriculture. 

Although subsistence farm policies have 
not been announced, it is proposed to create 
self-sustaining homesteads near industrial 
centers where urban unemployed would 
have an opportunity to produce their own 
food. A few architects have been collaborat- 
ing with farm experts and regional planners 
on proposed homestead developments. 
Typical of the combined sociological and 
architectural problems into which the pro- 
fession is being increasingly drawn, subsist- 
ence farming is regarded as an inspiring 
opportunity for architectural service. 


KILPATRICK MOVES UP 


Ove promotion and one promised promo- 
tion marked the Summer of 1933 for Col. 
John Reed Kilpatrick, for many years the 
hard working vice president of one of the 
nation’s high ranking builders, George A. 
Fuller Company. He was promoted into the 
presidency of Madison Square Garden to 
succeed another builder, William F. Carey, 
and he was promised a brigadier general’s 
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FUTURE GEN. KILPATRICK 
He went from Fuller to Mad. Sq. Garden 


gold star in recognition of his war services. 

In his new office at the Garden, which 
people are fond of saying is neither a garden 
nor in Madison Square, the Colonel prom- 
ised more cultural and better sporting 
events than the famous institution has had 
since it was ruled by the late Tex Rickard. 

Kilpatrick, who has almost as many 
friends among architects and builders as 
any man in New York, has had a life full of 
fights and sports. He was decorated three 
times for bravery during the war, and was 
an All-America end at Yale in 1909 and 
1910, and also captained Yale’s track 
team in 1910. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


’ 
SEEKING to fill vacancies occurring in the 
Federal classified service, the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission has announced open 
competitive examinations for Senior En- 
gineer, Engineer, and Associate Engineers. 
Applications must be on file with the com- 
mission in Washington before September 
28. In addition to other branches of service, 


Yn . a ae 
; — ae Os, Ce 


the examination is open to structural, elec 
trical, heating and ventilating, and mechan 
ical engineers. Competitors are not re 
quired to report for a written examination 
but will be rated on their education and 
experience. Full details may be obtained 
from the post office or customhouse in any 
city. 


DEATHS 


Asnwe TAPPEN NorTH, 69, architect and 
editor, in New York, August 17. 

Mr. North was widely known throughout 
the country as an architectural writer, hav- 
ing been associated with The American 
Architectand later with THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM for many years. He edited a series of 
monographs on prominent architects, and 
had at one time been director of architec- 
tural relations for the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. 

He was born in Kewanee, III., was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois, and re- 
ceived his early architectural education in 
the office of Adler & Sullivan. 


Arthur Powell Davis, 72, engineer, in 
Oakland, Calif., August 7. 

Known as the “‘ Father of Boulder Dam,”’ 
because it was his report to the govern- 
ment which initiated the project, Mr. Davis 
had been associated with the U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service for 21 years. During that time 
he built 90 dams, 15,000 miles of canals, 
and hundreds of tunnels, flumes and other 
structures for irrigating more than 2,000,- 
000 acres in 16 states. His last important 
work was the construction of a hydro- 
electric system for the Soviet government. 


PERSONAL 


[ , 
Vincuser J. MILLER, architect, has opened 
an office at 201 East Fifth Street, Plain 
field, N. J. 


Carlton Brush, architect, has closed his 


office in Nashville, Tenn., to become 
Maintenance Engineer in the Mortgage 
Loan Division of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, with offices in the Jackson 
Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


| ad ~ 


- 


TO MARK WEST’S FIRST SETTLEMENT 


Seulptor’s model of $100,000 monument to be erected in Pioneer State Park at Harrodsburgh, 
Ky., to honor George Rogers Clark. Ulric H. Ellerhusen, sculptor, Francis Keally, architect 
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COMMUNITY 
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BAD PAINT 





e « « it decided to find out, once and for all, 





“what IS the best paint?” Send coupon for folder telling 


this true and remarkable story 


@ This true story is of utmost 
importance to anyone specifying, buying or using paints. 
It is the story of an Indiana Community —a group of 
more than one hundred duplex houses built for the em- 
ployees of a large steel company in the Chicago steel dis- 
trict—that had experienced such severe paint failures that 
its real estate managers decided to find out what paint 
would stand up under the adverse conditions of this region. 

Different paints were carefully chosen from those rec- 


ommended by high grade manufacturers. After nearly 


EAGLE 


jure WHITE LEAD 


Used for good painting since 1843 
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two years the paint films were studied, photographed. The 
results are remarkably clear and decisive. These were not 
test fences —they were homes in use, such as you might 
build for your clients. 

We believe every architect’s office should have the re- 
sults of this test on file. The story is very simply and 
clearly told in an easily-read folder, illustrated with unre- 
touched photographs. We will gladly send you one or 
more copies free. Use the coupon—or a postcard or letter. 


THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


Use the coupon, postcard or letter 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Dept. AF9, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of your folder describing the Indiana 


community paint tests. 
NAME cacti — 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATI 
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HOLLOW FACE BRICK 


4 
Bice brick, 20 per cent lighter in weight 


than solid brick, has been developed by the 


Fiske Brick & Granule Company, 18 New- 
bury Street, Boston, by hollowing the cen- 
ter as shown in the picture below. The half 
brick in the illustration and the regular unit 
upon which they are resting indicate their 
form, hollow and yet with no open ends. Ac- 
cording to tests, the compressive strength 





One of the porcelain enameled steel sinks recently 

announced by the Youngstown Pressed Steel 

Company, Warren, Ohio. Supported from the 

wall by hangers, the sinks are light in weight and 

yet strong enough to support several hundred 
pounds without sagging 


space formed by the framing members, o: 
it is applied between the framing member: 
so that each metal surface is exposed. 
Tests, according to the manufacturers, 
have demonstrated an insulating value 
equal to a 12 in. brick wall when applied 
with one metal surface exposed, which is 
doubled when both surfaces are exposed. 
It is said to be waterproof, odorless and 
vermin-proof, and its weight is negligible. 
It is furnished in rolls 17 in. x 32 in. wide, 
each roll containing 250 sq. ft. Full informa- 
tion is available from the Reynolds Metals 
Company, 541 West 25 St., New York. 
The cut below shows the ease with which 
the roll of aluminum foil insulation is ap- 
plied to the underside of exposed ceiling. 


of the brick complies with all building codes. 


It is reported by the Fiske company that 
there are no difficulties encountered in lay 
ing, and no additional mortar required for 
a solid bond. 


ALUMINUM INSULATION 


Benue widely used for refrigeration in- 
sulation, aluminum foil has recently been 
introduced into general construction prac- 
tice. It is reénforced with building paper 
and applied either against the studs, joists 
or rafters under the sheathing or plaster 
base, so that one metal surface faces the air 











WHEN THE PROBLEM IS UNUSUAL 


When special mechanical equipment is required to speci- 
fication, equipment that necessitates exceptional engineer- 
ing skill, well-grounded experience and adequate plant 
facilities— 


CONSULT WITH PETER CLARK 


As evidence of the Peter Clark organization to accomplish the unusual, the largest 
hydraulic lifts in the world, the huge stage elevators in Radio City Music Hall, were 
designed and built by Peter Clark. In the Dixie Hotel Bus Terminal, New York, the 
largest bus turn table ever built bears the name of Peter Clark. Among the many Peter 
Clark activities in the field of mechanical design and construction are included: 
Hydraulic Lifts Bus Turn Tables 
Motor Stairways 
Motor Operated Building Parts 
Hydraulic Door Operators Ammunition Hoists 
Theatrical Stage Equipment 
Mechanical Sales Handling Equipment for Stores 
Original Mechanical Display Effects 


= 
PETER CLARK, INC. 
Engineers and Constructors 
Established 1905 


540 West 30th Street New York, N. Y. 
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This house, built for Mr. Charles Montague 
on Bradford Boulevard, Syracuse, N. Y., TI ME PROVES 
contains 10 telephone outlets at conve- 


— f\ TELEPHONE 


Y rT 
(oe ok CONVENIENCE 


nient locations, including one on the third 


floor and one in the basement game 
room. Paul Hueber, Architect, Syracuse. 









BLUE-PRINTS show your clients the more obvious advan- 
tages of built-in telephone arrangements. Only months 
and years of actual living bring a full appreciation of 
what well placed telephones can mean in steps and 
minutes saved — in flexible, trouble-free service. 

Time proves your planning in another way. Tele- 
phone conduit and outlets built-in during construction 
— or remodeling — not only meet immediate needs but 
provide for changing conditions in the future. Other 
telephones can be installed at new locations, simply, 
inexpensively. Walls and floors need not be torn up. 
Wiring is not exposed. 

The most efficient telephone arrangements are often 
a product of close co-operation between architect and 
telephone engineer. Your local company maintains a 
trained technical staff to help you at any time with any 
phase of telephone equipment or installation. No charge, 

==. of course. Just call the Business Office and ask 


x 
3) 
i 8 
% & } for “‘Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
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GLASS BLOCKS 


’ 

Some indication of the practicability of 
glass blocks in general construction was 
obtained from the experience in erecting 
the Owens-Illinois Building at A Century 
of Progress Exposition. It is reported that 
the walls, containing 27,000 glass brick, 
were constructed by 5 men in 12 working 


Every Buildin g N eeds 


days of 8 hours each, an average of 400 
brick per day per man. Since the glass units 
are twice the size of ordinary brick, which is 
usually laid at an average of 500 per day, it 
is apparent that a bricklayer could lay well 
over twice the wall space possible with or- 
dinary brick. 
Varied colors were used in the construc- 
tion of the Owens-Illinois Building, in the 
finish of which there was no painting, plas- 
tering or other decorating. Although glass 
brick walls are not transparent, light can 
penetrate them to provide both added 
illumination and interesting color effects. 
The Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, will supply full data on this 
and other phases of glass brick construction. 


OIL BURNER BOILER 


Win cellars being converted into play- 
rooms, manufacturers of heating equipment 
have made successful efforts to design boil- 
ers that are less obnoxious to sensitive eyes 
than the units of a few years ago. One of 
the units that is particularly pleasing in 
appearance is the new oil burning boiler 
produced by the Cleveland Steel Products 
Corp., 7306 Madison Ave., Cleveland. 

The combined burner and _ boiler is 
equipped with low limit controls, low water 
cut-out and feeder, and a built-in water 
heating coil for domestic hot water. Ac- 
cording to its manufacturers, it has ‘‘a non- 
crumbling heat refractory hearth’’ which 


“completely insulates the burner motor, 
ignition transformer and oil valves from 
heat of the combustion chamber.” It has a 
capacity of 750 sq. ft. 

Well insulated, the boiler is built of 
sheet steel, finished in baked enamel, 
trimmed with chromium, and constructed 
in sections to simplify installation. 


Good Electric Time Service 


Most Buildin gs Also 


Require an Adequate Fire Alarm System 


Some buildings such as hospitals need special equipment like nurses call or doctors 
paging systems, etc. 
Whether your building is a school 
Electric Equipment that will satisfactorily meet the requirements. 


Specify “STANDARD” when considering clocks 


laboratory current distributing equipment 


systems 


hotel 


bells 


background experience extending over nearly half a century. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


factory or hospital 


fire alarm 
‘Standard’ the equipment with a 


there isa Standard’ 


hospital call 


eee Dec hs heme nade 


ATLANTA, 144 Elizabeth St. N. E. 
BALTIMORE, Central Savings Bank Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. 
BOSTON, 10 High Street 


BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, 
COLUMBUS, 


220 Delaware Ave. DETROIT, 
Monadnock Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
83 South High St. MINNEAPOLIS, 

DALLAS, Mercantile Bldg. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 

DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. PHILADELPHIA, Architects Bidg. 

THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 

THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


PITTSBURGH, 
SCRANTON, 
TAMPA, 

LOS ANGELES, 


Bessemer Bidg. 

148 Adams Ave. 
5505 Central Ave. 
124 West 4th Street 


Donovan Bidg. 
Mutual Bidg. 
McKnight Bidg. 
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, = laundry machinery installation in the Christian Science 
Sanitarium, San Francisco, California, again demonstrates the 
preference which executives of the country’s institutions, 
. hotels and hospitals, have for Troy equipment. 
Here these modern efficient machines assure a never- 
failing source of supply of clean, immaculate linen... washed 
and ironed on the premises, thus eliminating outside hand- 
ite ling and keeping down needless inventory in linen expense. 
For more than a half-century, Troy has 
served the institutional field. Its Advisory 
Staff is instantly available in the plan- 
ning of a new department or the chang- 
ing of present methods or layout. Use 
this service. There’s no obligation. W rite. 
TROY LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO., INC. 
New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
Factories: East Moline, Illinois 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE transfer is said to be absolutely uniform. 
The cooler is available for use with one, two 
or three kinds of beer at one time, all main- 
tained at the desired uniform temperature. 


(Continued) 


BEER INSTANT COOLER 


ry 

Tuerne have been many changes in bar 

equipment since the days when beer was 

referred to without regard to percentages. ae 

Perhaps the most notable advance has been f COMFORT CONDITIONER 
mace in the methods of cooling beer, a new ne 2 : A ley caalie » aie com 
development in which has recently been an- BELL WILL NOT | & NEW unit for al year rount - condl 
nounced by the Russ Soda Fountain Com- RING WITHOUT | tioning, including cooling and heating, has 


nany, 5966 Walworth Avenue, Cleveland, INSERTING DIME | recently been developed for restaurant, 
Ohic <e store and office use. Comparatively inex- 
Jhio. . 


It is known as the Instant Cooler, and pensive, units are available in 2, 4 and 6 ton 
consists of a tank containing liquid re- a cooling aes lil ‘Is 
frigerant in which the beer coils are im- COIN WILL NOT Two extender snes ace ie = . oa 
mersed. The direct contact permits instan- BE REFUNDED TC provided, one for steam or hot —— 
taneous transferring of the heat from the CANVASSERS OR — = = other for = a at 
coils to the refrigerant. Since there are no +: PEDDLERS et yl aoe ’ a ae ne rf ag : 
intermediate steps in cooling, the rate of & ee = oe, Se ae ae 

driven by V-belt. Outlets are insulated to 
absorb noise, reducing the operating sounds 
to a minimum. Because the units are usu- 
ally installed where they are visible, they 
are enclosed so that no moving parts may 
be seen. Piping connections are located on 
the back side, and the casing is insulated to 
prevent sweating. Every effort has been 
made to produce a sightly as well as 
efficient conditioner. 

Complete data on the ‘Comfort Condi- 
tioners,”’ which are available without heat- 
Although doorbells such as the above are ing coils as well, can be obtained from the 
not on the market yet, one wonders why not? Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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« Sea -_ pa i 2 ' oe 
~’ New I. C. C.-Labor Building, Washington, D. C. Arthur Brown, Jr., Consulting Architect 


Many Federal Buildings Made Permanently Weather-tight 


WITH PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 


HROUGHOUT the country, Federal Hospitals, Court P Pp ze Cc 

Houses, Post Offices, Prisons and other public buildings ecora aint Oompany 

have been sealed with Pecora Calking Compound to _ ; . 
insure absolutely tight masonry joints. Unprotected joints in- Sedgley Avenue and Venango Street 
vite building decay. Leading architects specify Pecora because PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
they know by experience that this calking compound, properly Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


applied, will not dry out, crack or chip. Moisture and dust can- 
ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA MORTAR STAINS 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


not seep through. For best results be sure to specify and use 
Pecora Calking Compound. 
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